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A Hook for Leviathan 


T “HE barbarian peril of our days—whether in 
literature, art, education, or religion—is 
standardization, and this is particularly true 

in the United States, where the interchangeable part 
for machines and magazines may be said to have 
been invented. But if protests against the rising tide 
of mediocrity are to have any weight, they must be 
intelligent. The European who charges us with 
universal Babbittry and the native who gives him 
what few and inaccurate facts he possesses, are both 
sacrificing truth to rhetoric. 

Standardization—whether in machinery or mores 
—is a means to an end. If the means extinguish 
the end, good-by to literature—and civilization. But 
though dangerous in a community such as America 
is now, and Europe soon will become, this means is 
indispensable; it exists; it must be handled, not 
denied. 

No very subtle observation is required in order to 
note two exactly opposing currents in American life, 
a broad and slow, a nervous and quick; the insweep, 
the out-turn, if you please, of a tide. We present 
the interesting phenomenon (and have for two cen- 
turies) of masses of common people fumbling with 
keys at door after door of civilization. The civiliza- 
tion was once, of course, the property of a class, and 
that it was a finer and more precious thing than the 
masses will ever attain’to in our times we may read- 
ily admit. Yet there they are, fumbling—rich now, 
ambitious now, determined to eat better, dress better, 
read better, live better, and even to think better. A 
social order that makes no provision for such upward 
striving is unthinkable because, under the political 
and economic conditions by which we live, it could 
not exist. And the provision is inevitably standardi- 
zation. If the wife of a laborer who has become 
a capitalist proposes to observe the social decencies 
which accompany even a modest luxury she must 
have standards—and where there are a hundred 
thousand such wives standards must be standardized 
—in books of etiquette if you please. When some 
millions who have not read beyond the newspapers, 
if there, begin to crave fiction, articles, the maga- 
zines that supply them successfully will have to be 
standardized—have been, as a matter of fact, as suc- 
cessfully standardized as the Ford car, with all the 
advantages, as well as all the disabilities, of stand- 
ardization. What can go in such a magazine, and 
what cannot go, are both rigorously defined. It can- 
not be a medium for literature, though literature 
may slip into it; it must serve its need, and that need 
is real and not to be cancelled by idle criticism. The 
America that is learning to keep its teeth clean, read 
pretty good books, preserve reasonably good manners, 
eat properly prepared food, is the America of The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies Home Jour- 
nal,” the America of public schools and advertise- 
ments. Given a general condition of uplift, and 
such standardization is inevitable. You cannot be- 
gin to civilize all of the people all of the time except 
by broad methods broadly applied. 

But the ignorant foreign observer and the super- 
cilious native overlook the violent reaction which this 
wholesale culture, thin, weak, diffuse, naturally sets 
up. In every department of American life it is 
visible. Not merely are the already civilized pro- 
testing against a standard of standardization, but 
through the last of the opening doors the mob are 
themselves beginning to stream out in a new atmos- 
phere where taste, individualism, self reliance begin 
to seem the highest good. Every critic knows this: 


A Windy Night 
By LizerreE WoopworTH REESE 


HOULD Ellen from the rectory come, 
S Or from the grey farms Nan or Mark, 
Then will they find my house gone dumb, 
Drained to the ribs of all but dark. 


Ellen, white hyacinth on its stalk, 
Knows parish-news from shop to stall; 
Smelling of apples, Nan will talk 
Of weathers, crops; Mark, not at all. 


Not I that shape there in the night, 
Slumped down within the knobbed green chair, 
That thing left in the fagotlight, 


To mumble welcome, stare and stare. 


Orion hunts, and with him I 

Beyond the pools of ghosts and back; 
The Dead troop out as we go by, 

And point us down the whirling track. 
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in music, art, literature, conversation, living, the 
end-product of American civilization is far richer, 
more complex, more interesting than twenty years 
ago, than ten years ago, 

Will it prevail? Alas, that is another question. 
It is always possible that the minority will drop into 
the maw of the majority and be swallowed without 
so much as indigestion. This mass culture, this semi- 
barbarism, is a beast as powerful as the German 
hordes that swept over the Roman empire, as deadly 
for civilization as the swarms of the semi-civilized 
that welled up through the cracks of the classic 

(Continued on page 818) 


Xanadu* 


By Cuauncey B. TInKER 


N the year 1904, being the twenty-fourth of his 
| literary activitity, Mr. Rudyard Kipling gave 
to the world, under the title, “Traffics and 
Discoveries,” a collection of short stories which, 
even when judged by the standard set by his own 
earlier work, are of unusual significance. It was 
at once noticed that the volume marked the author’s 
growing interest in mysticism, which had here 
flowered into a beautiful story entitled “They.” 
But, however much concerned with the shadow- 
land of dreams and hopes and fears, Mr. Kipling 
still delighted in Pyecroft, steam-engines, the British 
army, and the progress of science. ‘The title, 
“Traffics and Discoveries,” indeed, announced to 
those who knew how to interpret that the author 
thought the two worlds of mysticism and “reality” 
not irreconcilable. ‘The story of “Mrs. Bathurst” 
made the moving picture screen into a land of 
heart’s desire, and, on the other hand, a most 
violently realistic tale proved to be merely a dream. 
But one story in the book gave capital offense to 
many a reader, It was not popular among lovers of 
sentiment or advocates of realism. ‘That story was 
“Wireless,” one of the earliest efforts to employ the 
newly-discovered form of telegraphy for literary 
purposes. Readers recalled at once the 
earlier stories of machinery, “‘.o07” and “The Ship 
That Found Herself,” and assumed that this was 
but another proof that Mr. Kipling regarded him- 
self as the laureate of applied science. And in a 
sense they were right, for in the story they found 
as simple a statement of the modus operandi of 
wireless telegraphy as the world of 1904 had read: 
The Hertzian waves, you see, come out of space from 
the station that despatches ’em, and all these little particles 
(the “pinch of dust,” or nickel-filings of the coherer) are 
attracted together—cohere we call it—for just so long as 
the current passes through them. Now it’s important to 
remember that the current is an induced current. . . . The 
long and the short of it is that when a current of electricity 
passes through a wire there’s a lot of magnetism present 
round that wire; and if you put another wire parallel to, 
and within what we call its magnetic field—why then, the 
second wire will also become charged with electricity. 
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Readers of Mr. Kipling’s stories had become 
accustomed to a flood of mechanical detail like this; 
but they had not penetrated very far into this par- 
ticular story before they discovered that the author 
was less concerned with popular science than with 
poetry. “Wireless” was as mystical a story as 
“They,” and, indeed, was thought by some to betray 
an interest in “spiritism.” It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to postulate any theory of psychic control in 
order to explain the story, but only to realize that 
the mechanical details are symbolically employed; 
so that when Kipling writes of the “Powers” that 
communicate with us, he refers to the Muses rather 
than to electric waves. In a word, he has written 
a story setting forth the mystery and the glorious 
agony of poetic composition. He undertakes to 
reveal, as it were, the quarry out of which a great 
poem might have been taken; and by way of illus- 
tration he has chosen no less lovely and beloved a 
poem than “The Eve of St. Agnes.” His aim is 
to show that this lustrous thing, 


Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damasked wings, 


*The Road to Xanadu. By John Livingston Lowes. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1927. 2 vols. $6 
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is not, in its origins, necessarily inconsistent with 
the vulgar and reeking accessories of a chemist’s 
shop, where the scene of “Wireless” is laid, with 
its wealth of soap and scent and cough-medicine. 
Was not John Keats a druggist? asks Mr. Kipling. 
John Shaynor, the hero in whose unconscious 
mind all the poetic material of a “St. Agnes’ Eve” 
is lying like gold within the ore, is not to be thought 
of as John Keats himself or even as a reincarnation 
of Keats, but simply as a young man in whose life 
there has been enough of experience similar to the 
poet’s, so that, granting a sufficient stimulus from 
the powers that preside over poetry, a result partially 
identical with Keats’s poetry must necessarily follow. 
Like causes working upon like materials must pro- 
duce like results. A consumptive young drug-clerk 
—not a poet—named Shaynor is in love with Fanny 
Brown, a young lady of rich physical charms, who 
is not, to her lover’s eye, unlike an opulent female 
in dove-colored corset who is displayed in the shop- 
window as an advertisement for a toothwash. Be- 
fore this pink-and-white picture Shaynor is wont to 
worship, with a solemn ceremonial all his own, 
burning incense, when nobody is looking. The 
incense most easily available~to him is Blaudett’s 
Cathedral Pastilles, a cure for hoarseness. He 
watches the pallid smoke die in the moonlight (or 
that light cast by the Rosamund jars in the window), 
and with it his love curls upwards towards the 
benignant Madonna of his dreams, dimly shadowed 
forth by the lady in the advertisement. It is from 
such things, the author hints, that lines in the “Eve” 
might have arisen, like a flower from the soil: 


His frosted breath, 
Like pious incense from a censer old, 
Seemed taking flight for heaven without a death 
Past the sweet Virgin’s picture where his prayer he saith. 
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I will not pause to tell the story, or to say, in 
particular, how Shaynor is brought under the in- 
fluence of a potent draught, a “new and wildish 
drink,” brewed of cardamoms, ground ginger, 
chloric ether, and dilute alcohol, how he passes into 
a trance, and how, with infinite pain yet surpassing 
satisfaction to himself, he produces lines, phrases, 
and disjecta membra from the “Eve of St. Agnes,” 
and the “Ode to a Nightingale”—-poems which he 
has never heard of. These broken fragments are 
like the dots and dashes of the telegraphic code. So 
long as the electricity passes through this particular 
medium, it causes the little particles, the “dust” of 
the coherer, to cling together in much the same 
pattern as had been formed once before when the 
inspiration of the Muse descended upon John Keats. 
I am quite certain that Mr. Kipling did not intend 
his readers to think of these Keatsian phrases as 
dictated to the young druggist by the soul of Keats, 
much less to have us regard them as subconscious 
memories suddenly released; for he tells us definite- 
ly that Shaynor had never read Keats. He would 
have us conceive of these jewelled fragments as 
created out of the garish glories of the drug-shop 
as soon as the receiving agent (Shaynor) is put in 
touch with the transmitting power (the Muse). 
Allowing, the author seems to tell us, for the force 
of inspiration, there is nothing incredible in the 
assumption that the winged miracle that is “The 
Eve of St. Agnes” might have been constructed out 
of the drab actualities of life as experienced by a 
young drug-clerk in the provinces. To illustrate. 
It is suggested that the famous stanza describing the 
banquet which Porphyro sets out for Madeline— 
the tinctures, syrups, the candied apple, quince and 
plum and gourd, and the rest—might have been 
woven out of material to be found in Nicholas 
Culpepper’s “English Physician, enlarged with three 
hundred and sixty-nine Medicines” and in Christie’s 
“New Commercial Plants.” 

Now the significance of Mr. Kipling’s analysis is 
that it is made by one who is himself a poet. From 
you, dear reader, or from me, the story would not 
be of equal importance. Mr. Kipling, whatever 
we may think of his ultimate literary standing, is a 
past master in the art of transmuting crude detail 
into the enduring fabric of art. He has, as often 
elsewhere, given the solution of his story in the 
verses which preface it: 


Go and gather 
Out of my garden a cabbage leaf. 
You will find on it whorls and clots of 
Dull grey eggs that, properly fed, 
Turn, by way of the worm, to lots of 
Radiant Psyches raised from the dead. 


What, then, according to this view, are the con- 


ditions prerequisite to the miracle of the artist, this 
fusing and remoulding of the crude ore of 
existence? What of the chrysalis out of which 
Psyche is to be raised? 

In the first place, there must be the raw ma- 
terial, a human mind stored with images and per- 
ceptions having form and color and magnetism. 
Such a storehouse is replenished by a fascinated at- 
tention (like a baby’s) to the sheer wonder of the 
material world. Such attention will find beauty 
anywhere, for it has the gift 

To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower, 


Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour. 


In a half lemon (not the most poetic of fruits) a 
poet’s eye will see a sky of living yellow light, 
sphere beyond sphere. ‘The violet and purple and 
grey and mauve of a cluster of grapes are a veritable 
“purple land” to the eye of a Dutch painter; as 
to the eye of John Shaynor the crimson jars in the 
shop-window, advertising that a druggist does busi- 
ness within, may be even as flawless jewels of 
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But this power—call it a passion rather—for 
seeing beauty in the select detail of a sordid world 
can wreak itself upon expression only when it comes 
into conjunction with some higher Power than itself 
which bridles and controls it like helmeted Bellero- 
phon. It seizes details at will (and, it may seem, 
at random) from the sunken treasury of impressions 
and recollections that have been accumulating for 
untold time. The overmastering Spirit sweeps 
through the poet’s little world with plastic stress, 


Torturing the unwilling dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness. 


Imprinted upon the poem which results there will 
remain traces of the details which, in the creative 
process, have been seized upon and fused into it— 
traces whose origin may or may not be clear to the 
poet and may or may not be clear to the critic. It 
is not always easy to detect the sand-speck at the 
heart of the pearl. 

The most familiar illustration of this selective 
and transforming process is the use made by painters 
and sculptors of dull and commonplace sights. As 
I write, my eye falls on a small picture of Honoré 
Daumier, the original of which is in the Phillips 
Gallery in Washington, such as Whistler would 
have entitled, “A Nocturne.” It represents a mother 
and a little girl crossing a bridge over the Seine 
early in the evening. By what divination does the 
artist see a tender loveliness in a woman carrying a 
laundry basket and dragging a tired child across a 
bridge? Yet the loveliness, quiet beauty merging 
with quiet dignity, is indubitably there. The long 
day’s task is done. Twilight falls over Paris and 
the river, and gives itself up to the faintly-luminous 
night. It is Daumier’s “Ode to Evening.” 

What beauty have not artists thus lent to stables 
and taverns, to theatrical dressing-rooms and thieves’ 
kitchens? They have shed beauty on ballet-dancers 
and jockeys, sots at their dice and hermits at their 
prayers; on capering clodhoppers, dirty children, the 
street-walker and the beach-comber, drunkard and 
absinthe-slave, quack, mountebank, gipsy, beggar- 
boy, chiropodist, barber, milkmaid, cobbler, and 
bandit. More marvellous is the miracle of “still 
life,” where the painted image has a beauty that 
surpasses even the object represented—flowers, fruit, 
vegetables, dead game, lobsters, oysters, bread- 
crumbs, wine-glasses, maps, Oriental rugs, copper 
kettles, brooms, rubbish, broken meats, and whole 
sides of beef hung up in butcher-shops. For it is 
the first law of the fine arts that nothing shall be 
called common or unclean, 
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The primary endowment of the poet as of the 
painter, then, is “the seeing eye,” or “the falcon 
eye,” as Professor Lowes in his new book has it; 
for it is from his perceptive power that a stream of 
radiant images is constantly poured into the hidden 
storehouse of his memories. These are the chaotic 
stuff on which the Muse is to operate, as the Spirit 
of God moved on the face of the waters. For 
artists do not work im vacuo. Scene or model or 
recollection they must have before the eye or the 
eye of the mind. It is, as Mr. Lowes insists, a 
ludicrous mistake to fancy that the Shaping Spirit 
creates “in some thaumaturgic fashion out of 
nothing its visionary world.” 
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Now if our pleasure in a work of art is to rise 
above a mere naive wonder at it, there must be profit 
and, for that matter, a subtler wonder, in learning 
some of the stages in the process by which it came 
to be. Ruskin, it is said, visited many of the spots 
where Turner had painted, and set himself to 
sketch the very scene that had met the eye of the 
master, not that he might find other beauties there, 
but simply to come to a fuller realization of the 
genius of the painter. So also the examination of 
the raw stuff out of which a great poem has been 
fashioned almost invariably increases one’s admira- 
tion and even one’s reverence for it. Who thinks 
any the less of Shakespeare when he has come to 


know the poet’s “sources”? 
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In Professor Lowes’s study of the origins of 
“The Ancient Mariner” and of “Kubla Khan,” we 
have an illustration of the creative process as 
startling as the imaginary one with which this paper 
began. As a result of traversing the same ground 
as Coleridge in his reading, Mr. Lowes has found 
the very “particles” which cohered to form, when 
fused, the fabric of “The Ancient Mariner” and 
“Kubla Khan.” It is hardly too much to say that 
the origin of everything has been determined—the 
wedding guest, the loud bassoon, the albatross, the 
polar ice, the equatorial sun, the rotting deep, the 
skeleton ship, Death and Life-in-Death, the hidden 
brook, the journeying moon with a star astray in 
her nether tip, the writhing sea-snakes, the water 
burning like a witch’s oils, the noises in a swound, 
the splitting icebergs. Most of the details are lying 
in the dust! of those fine old “Voyages” of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, of 
which Coleridge had been, from boyhood, an ardent 
lover. He had, roughly, “read them all.” It has 
been known from the beginning, that “The Ancient 
Mariner” derived in part from Captain George 
Shelvocke’s “Voyage "Round the World,” but to 
his influence must now be added that of Dampier, 
Hawkins, Cook, Bruce, Bartram, Bourzes, Falconer, 
and scores of others. 
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But it is not by laying reminiscence upon remi- 
niscence and line upon line that the creative task 
is accomplished, The images residing in the dark 
vaults of memory are not to be conceived as inert 
and lifeless, like the bits of stone made into a 
mosaic. Since they are part of a living soul, they 
develop, unite, transform themselves, and, in gen- 
eral, change in a surprising fashion. It is as though 
the atoms of memory were provided with links or 
hooks which catch and hold one another in casual 
but enduring union. Or, to use Mr. Kipling’s 
metaphor, it is as though the particles, in response 
to a hidden and mysterious force operating upon 
them, clung together in some dark “coherer.” This 
magnetic and assimilative tendency among the atoms 
of memory is one of the chief marks of creative 
power in a poet, as its functioning is the second stage 
in the poetic process, if that may be called a stage 
which must be thought of as going on all the time. 

The most important illustration of this strange 
assimilation among the details of memory is Mr. 
Lowes’s discovery that the Mariner himself is, in 
one of his aspects, the Wandering Jew. Like the 
Jew, the Mariner is a supernatural being: 


I pass like night from land to land, 
I have strange power of speech. 


But, in another aspect, he is not unlike the guilty 
and branded Cain, himself a wanderer. Now these 
two figures, by the alchemy of the mind, merge 
with such intrepid sailors as those who first passed 
the Straits of Magellan, and those who, rounding 
the Horn, first gazed upon the southern waters of 
the Pacific. “We were the first who ever burst 
into that silent sea.” The Jew, the murderer, and 
the sailor—wayfarers all—are, alike, familiar with 
disaster and despair. All have known utter loneli- 
ness. What is common to them all, the greatest 
common divisor, so to speak, rises in the poet’s mind 
as an individual—one who has offended the Powers 
of the air and is doomed (like Cain) to a life of 
remorse and expiation and (like the Jew) to end- 
less wandering. He is not Cain, he is not the Jew, 
he is no historical sailor; he is a new being. And 
yet his words and his actions betray his relationship 
with those out of whose loins he came. 

No less amazing is the discovery that the “sacred 
river” of “Kubla Khan,” thrown up, ’mid danc- 
ing rocks, from a dark, romantic chasm, is the 
result of a confluence of the Egyptian Nile with 
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the Greek Alphzus! The former, then and now 
a sacred river, was once thought to rise in Eden, as 
one of the four rivers of Paradise. It was held to 
flow underground, forming a vast subterranean sea. 
It emerged at last among the mountains of 
Abyssinia, to which distant land James Bruce went 
in search of the sources of the Nile. But the Nile 
was not the only river which was known to have 
flowed under ground, and even under sea. Alphzus, 
too, plunged underground to mingle his waters with 
those of Arethusa in another land. At some mo- 
ment or other he became associated with the Nile 
in Coleridge’s memory, and when the deeps of that 
vast memory were broken up in the act of poetic 
creation, he leaped to the surface as Alph, the sacred 
river. And so it is with the other details of the 
story—the sunless sea, the Abyssinian maid, the 
caves of ice, the dome in air, the floating hair, the 
flashing eyes, the bounding rocks—all, in their 
origin, issued from the poet’s amazingly discursive 
reading, and all underwent a sea-change within the 
caverns of his mind, “into something rich and 
strange.” 
es FF 

But what of the Imagination Creatrix, the Power 
(as Mr. Kipling has it), the Muse? Of the final 
stage of creation, the act itself, we can know but 
little. “The creative force becomes, like all other 
first principles, the more mysterious the more it is 
considered, 

If the artist be believed, at the moment of vision, 
the disjecta membra of his work to be, the medita- 
tions and perceptions of a lifetime, fall in an instant 
into order and significance. Venus rises from the 
wave. Heaven is open before his very gaze. If 
the poet can perpetuate what he hears and sees in 
that happy moment, he has produced a work of 
genius. But the task is not simple. All may fade 
like a mirage. On the other hand, it may endure 
so clearly before him that words and power seem 
to come uncalled for, and the work to grow by some 
mysterious power within itself. 

In a story popular among schoolboys, it is related 
that when King Hiero demanded of Archimedes to 
know the amount of silver alloy in his golden 
crown, the mathematician pondered long over the 
problem, which eluded him persistently. But one 
day when stepping into the bath, he noted how the 
water overflowed as his body was gradually im- 
mersed, and at once the whole significance of his 
problem and its solution surged over him. He ran 
from the bath crying aloud in his exultation. The 
poet, too, has his moments of illumination, which 
come, often enough, in response to a seemingly 
trivial incident. Much that has been slowly grow- 
ing and changing in the poet’s mind comes, at that 


instant, into order and significance. At such a 
moment Coleridge saw the entire poem, 
“Christabel.” 


I had the whole present to my mind (he says) with the 
wholeness, no less than with the liveliness of a vision. 
The tragic misfortune of Coleridge’s imaginative 
life was that such visions were as brief as they were 
lovely. Once shattered, he could not reconstruct 
them. 


In reducing his vision to terms intelligible to 
human beings, there is need for the controlling 
power of the mind, The rational powers of his 
ordinary state are not useless to the poet, but serve 
to bring the work to its final stage of smooth per- 
fection. Coleridge revised “The Ancient Mariner” 
in considerable detail, as Rossetti revised “The 
Blessed Damozel.” In both cases the rational mind 
lent new beauties to work which the imagination 
had struck out. So delectable a thing as the prose 
“rubric” of “The Ancient Mariner” appears first 
some nineteen years after the composition of the 
poem. 

But if the poet fail to perpetuate what he has seen 
in its beauty, if the vision fade, and leave not a rack 
behind, as it did before Coleridge could complete 
“Kubla Khan,” then indeed is he left forlorn, like 
the knight in “La Belle Dame sans Merci,” alone 
and palely loitering, with a consuming desire at the 
heart of him, which is not to be assuaged. 





The fifth annual exhibition of the fifty books of 
the year by the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
is being held in the gallery of the Grolier Club and 
will be open to the public from 10 to 6, except 
Sundays, to June first inclusive. Members of the 
Grolier Club and of the Institute attended the 
private opening view. 


The Evolution of Mankind 


By EtitswortH HunTINGTON 
Author of “Civilization and Climate” 


OOKS designed for general reading are 

often used as textbooks, but it is rare for 

a volume designed as a textbook to be re- 
printed for general reading. Only unusual merit 
can warrant such a fate. Ten years after Profes- 
sor James H. Breasted’s “Ancient Times” appeared 
as a textbook, it is reprinted with only slight changes 
as “The Conquest of Civilization.” A similar 
transformation gives us Professor James H. Robin- 
son’s “Medieval and Modern Times” as a com- 
panion reprint entitled “The Ordeal of Civiliza- 
tion.” Both books impress the reader by their clear, 
vivid style, their interesting narratives, and the au- 
thors’ broad, deep grasp of their subjects. Those 
are the qualities which make the books worth re- 
publishing for general reading. ‘That the increased 
circulation which thus comes to them is well de- 
served can scarcely be questioned. 

When Professor Breasted gave his book its new 
title, he doubtless meant the “attainment” rather 
than the “conquest” of civilization, but his main 
idea is clear. He is dealing with the great story 
of how man became civilized during the vast period 
which began with the first crude use of stones and 
sticks in human hands, and ended with the decline 
of the Roman Empire. The title of Professor Rob- 
inson’s book needs little explanation. ‘“The Ordeal 
of Civilization” deals with the onslaughts upon 
progress which have characterized the history of 
Europe from the Dark Ages down to the World 
War. 





RypaL Mount, the home of Wordsworth at which 


Coleridge was a constant visitor. 


With these two books we may well consider an- 
other which covers precisely the same ground in a 
single volume. Professor Lynn Thorndike’s “Short 
History of Civilization” is also a textbook—and a 
very good one—but it is not likely ever to be re- 
printed for general reading. Its contents differ 
from those of the others just as does its title. It 
is very reliable and comprehensive, but lacks the 
swing and rhythm which give the others a distinct 
literary style. 

Every history of civilization ought to include cer- 
tain great subjects such as political events, migra- 
tions, wars, literature, religion and science. Hence 
it seems fair to choose certain such subjects and test 
our three books by seeing how far each gives a sat- 
isfactory treatment along these specific lines. Let 
us begin with language in its mechanical aspects. 
By this I mean the origin of speech, its diversifica- 
tion into dialects and languages, the methods of 
substituting the eye for the ear and of preserving 
ideas for future generations by means of hiero- 
glyphics, letters, tablets, manuscripts, printing, books 
and the like, and the methods of disseminating 
thought by means of the postal service, the tele- 
graph, and other modern devices, “That the impor- 
tance of all this is recognized by historians ap- 
pears in Breasted’s statement that “the invention of 
writing and of a convenient system of records on 
paper has had a greater influence in uplifting the 


THE CONQUEST OF CIVILIZATION. By James H. 
BreasTED. New York: Harper & Bros, 1926. $5. 
THE ORDEAL OF CIVILIZATION. By James H. 

Ropinson. The same. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. By Lynn 
THORNDYKE. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co. 1926. $5. 


human race than any other intellectual achievement 
in the career of man. It was more important than 
all the battles ever fought and all the constitutions 
ever devised.” This statement would be still more 
fully justified if the author, like the reviewer, had 
been thinking not only of the invention of the alpha- 
bet and of our whole system of permanent records 
including the art of printing and the modern news- 
paper, but of all other methods of transferring ideas 
from one person to another. That would lead us 
to consider not only how the spoken word originated, 
but how it has differed from age to age, how it has 
influenced men through oratory, and how in our day 
its influence has been enhanced by means of the 
telephone, wireless, and phonograph, while moving 
pictures have achieved a truly phenomenal success 
as a method of preserving and disseminating facts 
and ideas. 

If speech, language, and the written word are so 
extremely important, our historians ought surely 
to deal with them very fully. In “The Conquest 
of Civilization,” however, practically nothing is 
said about how speech originated or developed into 
languages. Nor is there much attempt to show how 
differences of language have influenced the prog- 
ress of civilization. ‘The subject of writing is in- 
troduced with eight excellent pages dealing with 
picture writing and hieroglyphics. Vivid descrip- 
tions of the decipherment of the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt by means of the Rosetta Stone and of the 
cuneiform documents of Mesopotamia by means of 
the tri-lingual inscriptions of Darius the Great are 
also included. Here and there we find little refer- 
ences, or even a page or two, as to how one nation 
borrowed an alphabet from another, as when the 
Aramzans and Greeks borrowed from the Pha- 
nicians. A photograph of a rock-carving illustrates 
how the Assyrian scribes did their work; and we 
are told not only about the origin of the postal sys- 
tem in Assyria, but how at a later date the Persian 
postal system introduced hens to western Asia and 
thus to Europe. But all this is incidental. ‘There is 
little or no conscious attempt to trace the origin, de- 
velopment and influence of the art of communica- 
tion. Libraries receive similar treatment. The fa- 
mous library of Assurbanipal and the clay tablets 
which took the form of dictionaries are mentioned, 
but the results arising by reason of the collection of 
books and manuscripts are not thoroughly elaborated 
even when the libraries of Greece and Alexandria 
are discussed. The author is mainly interested in 
such topics as the decipherment of the Hittite lan- 
guage with its two forms of writing, cuneiform, 
which has recently been deciphered, and hieroglyphic, 
which is not yet understood, All in all, more than 
one page in twenty of “The Conquest of Civiliza- 
tion” is devoted to speech and language in one form 
or another, but battles like Armageddon are in- 
terpreted more fully than is the effect of writing 
upon the development of human culture. 
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In “The Ordeal of Civilization,” language is 
treated more briefly than in “The Conquest of Civ- 
ilization.” Charlemagne’s attempt to copy and pre- 
serve old manuscripts is indeed described in an in- 
teresting fashion. ‘There is an excellent discussion 
of the medieval use of Latin, and of the way in 
which a learned and a vulgar language prevailed 
side by side for centuries until Latin was finally 
eliminated. Equally good are the six pages on meth- 
ods of making written books, especially manuscripts, 
before printing was invented, Even the ordinary 
college student ought to be interested in reading that 
when the papyrus supply was cut off by the Moslem 
conquest of Egypt, the skin of lambs and goats in 
the form of parchment took its place, while the Mos- 
lems themselves introduced paper which became 
common in the 13th and 14th centuries, But one is 
surprised to find that the invention of printing is not 
much more than mentioned. This corresponds with 
the fact that the author actually apologizes for men- 
tioning a change of dynasty, even though the change 
was from the Merovingians to the family of Charle- 
magne. 

Professor Robinson’s primary interest is in the 
human mind, and one of his main objects is to get 
away from the dynasties, dates, and wars of the 
standard histories of the past. This would lead 
one to expect a full discussion of newspapers and 
of the spread of modern means of propaganda and 
advertising, but these things receive slight attention. 
Even the post office, telegraph, telephone and wire- 
less are all condensed into two paragraphs. The 
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most curious feature is that the last chapter of “The 
Ordeal of Civilization” contains an admirable ré- 
sumé wherein the historic events leading to the print- 
ing of a modern book are sketched most tellingly. 
This far transcends anything that is said about the 
matter in the body of the book, but curiously enough 
it is not an end in itself. It is designed merely to 
bring home to the conceited American the paucity 
of his own contribution to human progress. Finally, 
on almost the last page we find the statement that 
our present civilization is based on paper and print- 
ing, but the twenty pages or so which the author de- 
votes to speech, language, printing, and the other 
arts whereby information is disseminated, suggest 
that this conclusion was not consciously in mind 
while “The Ordeal of Civilization” was being 
written. 
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Professor Thorndike’s book is quite different. 
From beginning to end it contains systematic para- 
graphs or pages devoted to language. At the begin- 
ning we read about the large vocabularies and elab- 
orate grammatical and phonetic systems of prim- 
itive languages. It is suggested that flints, cave 
pictures and the like may be even older than lan- 
guage. In the discussion of hieroglyphic writing and 
of the origin of the alphabet, Professor Thorndike 
follows the same lines as Professor Breasted, but 
with a greater wealth of exact detail and a much 
smaller allotment of the vivid description which 
stirs the imagination. So it goes all the way 
through. The origin of the Indo-European lan- 
guages is set forth, their spread by migration is 
considered, the method of handing down the Ho- 
meric poems is elaborated. Everywhere there ap- 
pears to be a conscious attempt to give a full and sys- 
tematic account of the language of each country and 
of how its characteristics have helped or hindered 
the expression of ideas and emotions, Nevertheless 
Thorndike devotes only about one page in thirty to 
this topic, thereby falling about half-way between 
Breasted and Robinson. 

The most interesting phase of the matter is not 
the amount of space that the different authors devote 
to the subject, but the way in which they treat it. 
Professor Breasted is interested in the mechanical 
processes by which the art of writing was originally 
evolved and has been elaborated through the cen- 
turies. Whenever he touches the matter he discusses 
it with an enthusiasm which arouses our interest. 
Nevertheless he does not treat it systematically, and 
appears to be unconscious of the fact that large 
tracts of the subject are untouched. Professor Rob- 
inson, on the other hand, has little or no interest in 
the mechanical processes which are necessiry if 
speech and language are to be effective means of 
advancing or altering civilization. What he is in- 
terested in is the effect which any given change, 
when once made, produces upon human thought. 
He concentrates therefore upon the mental rather 
than the material elements of the case. Professor 
Thorndike, with still a different type of mind, is 
mainly interested in setting the whole thing forth 
systematically. He is interested in both causes and 
effects, but he is still more interested in mentioning 
everything that ought to be mentioned. His is the 
book to which one would turn for exact informa- 
tion, but it does not thrill one with the desire to 
make a discovery as does Professor Breasted’s ac- 
count of Oriental inscriptions, nor does it send one’s 
mind roaming far into the future as does Professor 
Robinson’s vision of what man may be if only his 
mind evolves sufficiently. 
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In preparing this review I undertook to investi- 
gate the attitude of our three authors toward health 
and tools, as well as language, but there is no space 
left to discuss these topics. ‘Their treatment displays 
the same characteristics that we have already dis- 
cussed, Health, for example, is treated as fully and 
conscientiously as language in Professor Thorn- 
dike’s book; it is practically neglected in Professor 
Robinson’s; while in Professor Breasted’s it receives 
a little attention—nothing like so much as it war- 
rants. Naturally tools occupy a large place in Pro- 
fessor Breasted’s book because he deals with the 
origins of civilization. Professor Robinson has 
equally good reason for discussing the evolution of 
tools into machines, for he deals with the great 
industrial evolution during which machines nearly 
enslaved the nations of the West. But after all 
they are merely mechanical appliances, and there- 
fore, to Professor Robinson, nothing like so inter- 


esting as the evolution of personal character in the 
conduct of Napoleon. 

To sum up the whole thing, one feels that Pro- 
fessor Thorndike has very painstakingly and assid- 
uously gathered the facts from a vast variety of 
sources; he has catalogued them very neatly by some 
sort of up-to-date filing system, and he sets them 
before the reader impartially. Professor Breasted, 
on the contrary, has not read so much or made such 
a neat and full card catalogue, but has himself gath- 
ered a great body of facts at first hand during his 
years of investigation in the East. He writes with 
special enthusiasm concerning the things that he him- 
self knows, and fills in the rest to make a complete 
story. Professor Robinson has not read so much as 
Professor Thorndike, nor investigated so much as 
Professor Breasted, but he has spent more time in 
quiet thinking as to what it all means. Each of 
these three types of mind is eminently desirable in 
an historian. Would that all three could be com- 
bined! 





Positively Laughable 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF MARTHA 
HEPPLETHWAITE. By Frank SuLLIvaN. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. 1927. $2. 

THE STORY OF A WONDER MAN. Being 
the Autobiography of Ring Lardner. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1927. $1.75. 

THE EARLY WORM. By Rosert BENCHLEY. 
New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1927. $2. 

Reviewed by WILLIAM Rose BENET 
MUST first mention a painful discrepancy be- 

I tween these avowedly humorous volumes. Mr. 
' Lardner’s volume costs only one dollar and 

seventy-five cents, while the volumes of Mr. Sulli- 
van and Mr. Benchley both cost two dollars,—I 
mean, apiece. Mr. Lardner is cutting the ground 
right from under their feet. Then, again, I don’t 
know Mr. Lardner (though I met him once at a 
wedding—ha! ha!—too funny!) and I do know 
both Mr. Benchley and Mr. Sullivan. (That is, 
every time they see me they laugh.) So this re- 
view is just going to be a lot of log-rolling, you 
can be sure of ‘that. 

Mr. Sullivan’s volume has been on my desk now 
for some time. I had a couple of dozen good 
hearty smiles out of it. But lately I have been 
serious. But I have noticed that the volume is get- 
ting a little dog-eared. This has been caused by 
its having been frequently removed and replaced by 
miscreants who shall be nameless. They get thumb- 
marks all over it. But it hasn’t got dusty. 

Mr. Benchley’s volume has just come in. Mr. 
Lardner’s volume is minus its jacket. I wish peo- 
ple wouldn’t throw the jackets of my books away, 
that shall be nameless. Mr. Benchley has the best 
illustrator, Gluyas Williams. Mr. Lardner’s illus- 
trator is quite nice too, though,—Margaret Freeman. 
Both of these illustrators draw recognizable portraits 
of Mr. Benchley and Mr. Lardner,—the big—! 
Milt Gross drew Mr. Sullivan’s jacket for him, but 
made no pictures for the interior. This makes the 
book pretty tough reading until you get into the spirit 
of it. And where he takes up the Hall-Mills case 
in terms of solar eclipses his argument can hardly 
be called cogent. In fact he never is cogent. 
That is what I like about him. 

Now these three young men are pretty amusing 
fellows. In America we have a term for such 
goings on. We call them humorists. Another gen- 
eration would have called them plain liars. I 
should call them fancy. I should call them pretty 
darn good at embellished prevarication. Yet it is 
saddening. You really can’t trust them. You trot 
along beside them, innocently, half-heartedly, your 
small sticky hand in theirs, gazing up at them with 
that devoted dog-like expression in your large 
round eyes,—and then they suddenly begin to tell 
you things that just aren’t so. I know my mother 
wouldn’t like me to tell stories like that. 
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Take for instance Mr. Lardner. He is playing 
dead in his book. He has this Miss Sarah E. Spool- 


dripper write a foreword for him. She is Martha 
Hepplethwaite’s second cousin. I happen to know 


that Mr, Lardner met she and Miss Hepplethwaite 
in the company of Mr. Sullivan at Robert Henri’s. 
Her and Mr. Lardner framed this thing between 
them. He isn’t either dead. 

Then take what Mr. Lardner says about coach 
Tad Jones shouting at Heffelfinger, “You didn’t 


clean your nails this morning!” I know to the 
contrary. It was Mike Murphy and Percy Haugh- 
ton. Every Yale man knows that. And, as a 
matter of actual fact, Lardner never played for 
Yale. He was a ringer for Forest Hills in the big 
1905 game between Swarthmore and Syracuse. As 
for his “football trick uncorked”—huh! It was 
Tom Shevlin of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology who deflated the ball,—and, what is 
little known today, the manufacturers never re- 
funded the money. 

It’s like that all the way through. For instance, 
he says “Helsh was a wealthy barn tearer in Penn- 
sylvania. He went all over the state tearing down 
barns so the horses could get more air.” Now Mr, 
Lardner has just heard this somewhere, and, his ear 
not being very exact for the nuances of the Amer- 
ican language, has confused the words “terror” and 
“tearer.” Helsh was actually known as “the barn 
terror.” ‘This title was given to him because of 
his penchant for making faces at such outbuildings, 
He could make such perfectly horrible faces that 
the barns always fell apart. But it wasn’t on ac- 
count of the horses. Besides, with the new strides 
that have been made in barn ventilation (See “Barns 
and Barning,” by Barney, 4th Edition. Peebles & 
Whitt: Altoona), why, the thing is perfectly ridic- 
ulous upon the face of it. 

Mr. Benchley errs likewise. A very flagrant in- 
stance is his remark that “That night Burling 
Nabgratz disappeared and was never seen again in 
Wallack.” That simply isn’t true. There is a 
Gurling Naplatz living today in Wallack. If it 
isn’t the same Banbatz, at least it is a Purling. And 
Leon Nabgratz was mot an old garbler. Wasn’t 
either! 

These writers are not historically accurate. I 
think it is high time that some one came out flat- 
footed and said he didn’t believe them. ‘There is a 
Humorists’ Dictatorship going on in New York City 
that I really don’t see any end to. Every time I 
knock at Mr. Benchley’s room at the Shelton he 
is dictating, and everybody in Great Neck knows 
how much Mr. Lardner dictates. Mr. Sullivan, in 
fact, gives the whole show away, asking Miss Heppie- 
thwaite to “take a letter” right in the beginning of 
his book. 

I suppose they think it’s funny. 

Another humorist I know is Marc Connelly. He 
is rather a nice, kind old man with a beard. But 
he writes plays. Another humorist I know is Don- 
ald Ogden Stewart. He is a nice, kind old man 
with a goitre. But he writes movies. So all we 
have left are Mr. Lardner, Mr. Benchley, and Mr. 
Sullivan. They are all perfectly crazy. 

They are all perfectly grand. 


A Hook for Leviathan 


(Continued from page 815) 
world and drowned a society as well organized as 
our own. 

This is the danger. This is Moloch. This is the 
Beast of the Apocalypse. This is Mammon. This 
is the Twilight of the Gods when the clumsy Giants 
take possession of the earth. 

Why waste time and breath then in shrill and 
anemic complaints against a process of world edu- 
cation inevitable in our economy? Those who bewail 
high efficiency of standardization would do better to 
put their energy into works of light and leading. 
A hundred critics shouting “Down with Babbitt” 
are not worth one poem, one novel, one play, which 
represents all that Babbitt is not, but may very pos- 
sibly desire to be. A little less recrimination, please, 
and a little better example! With more real books, 
a better education, and a few great men, standardi- 
zation may be trusted to take care of itself. 
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Notes on Megalopolis 


YOUNG MEN IN LOVE. By Micuaet ARLEN. 
New York: George H. Doran. 1927. $2.50. 
Reviewed by THomas BEER 
Author of “The Mauve Decade” 

R. MICHAEL ARLEN so lazily and 

politely disarms criticism with the first 

page of his new book that “Young Men 
in Love” cannot honorably be reviewed as a novel, 
although this essay on the creation of smart fiction 
takes that form. It is useful as an item in Dr. 
Oswald Spengler’s course on the decline of the 
West, and Mr. Arlen is to be conceived as a lec- 
turer in a pleasant clinic, explaining dead sub- 
stances of this organism to students who are 
permitted to smoke cigarettes during his demonstra- 
tion. I’m reminded of Professor Thomas Dwight 
Goodell’s voice wearily drawling, in the autumn of 
1907, “Gentlemen, a civilization is the summary of 
its preceding culture. . . . The word civilization is 
really ominous, as it implies that the racial energy 
can rise no higher. . . . Modern civilization sug- 
gests the Hellenic civilization of the second century 
B.C. . . . As I am dismissing you early, please 
make no noise on the stairs. . . .” 

This megalopolis in which Mr. Arlen’s figurines 
move embraces Hollywood, California, as well as 
London and Paris. It suggests the Hellenic civiliza- 
tion of the second century B.C, as it is mathematical, 
skeptical, and sentimental. Its skepticism turns on 
the vital tissues of enterprise; its sentiment is largely 
expended on matters of lust and decoration; its 
mathematical problem is that of the salesroom. 
How can a book be made to “go big”? How, O 
how, to pass the 40,000 and be a best-seller? Dr. 
Spengler would go looking vainly through “Young 
Men in Love” for a Faustian soul. He might pick 
up some traces of an Apollonian soul in Jasper 
Vardon’s second mistress, and the general philosophy 
is what may be called classical. We are here and 
now. There is no infinity, There is no particular 
past. It is all present. Bodies hold in so many 
emotions and express them in so many attitudes. 
This civilization summarizes a preceding culture, 
and that culture, as this Oriental islander sees it, 
has not taught the megalopolitans much of anything. 
They move with no more intellectual direction than 
do the fruit pickers of Mr. Totheroh’s honest 
“Wild Orchard,” and their aims are no higher than 
those of Californian peasants. 

st SF SF 


Mr. Arlen’s method in this instructive essay is 
one that Henry James employed strikingly in “The 
Bostonians.” He posterizes. His figurines advance 
with witty descriptive labels on their hollow chests. 
The Earl of Mount Wyroc—and is that not a nice 
name?—the Earl of Mount Wyroc is rude, con- 
servative, a Papist, and an amateur gardener, Mr. 
Arlen knows—we all know—that the megalopoli- 
tan mind is too impatient to break into anything; 
it must have its ideas and entertainments predigested 
for it. So he does not let the Earl of Mount Wyroc 
reveal himself to your intelligence but swiftly 
posters him and sets him to work discharging 
epigrams in the mode of 1892, although one of them 
bloomed in musical comedy of 1920 in the form: 
“She ain’t a lady, she’s a telephone number. . . .” 
Sometimes the posterizing process is admirable, as 
in the case of Ysabel Fuller who was “the most 
deplorable of all Europeans, an American who 
thinks Oscar Wilde the greatest writer in the 
world, . . .” But the method, finally, is critical 
and not creative beyond the use James made of it, 
say, in his sketch of Selah Tarrant, where a narra- 
tive is cleverly involved with the labels. 

We are in Megalopolis and everything is labelled. 
Even the motor cars have appetizing, megalopolitan 
names—Rolls-Royce, Renault, Vauxhall, and 
Hispano-Suiza. The characters are numbers in high 
social comedy. Tap this button and up comes the 
ruthless, philosophical Jewish millionaire, or this 
one and you get the mediocre politician, with mis- 
tress, or this one and the ruined gentleman who just 
would admit he’d cheated at cards comes bobbing 
out of the toybox. A light from Hollywood is cast 
eastward upon Brook Street and Trafalgar Square; 
Charles Savile, disenchanted maker of best-sellers, 
who has really been to Hollywood, finds his ideal 
woman in Venetia Vardon and we are told how “he 
bowed over the bride of his dreams,” and that gives 
you a seat in the Egyptian theatre at Hollywood, 
watching a shadow with glazed hair bow over the 
bride of his dreams to the music of “Les Millions 


d’Arlequin” or, “Nur eine Nacht sollst Du mir 
Gehéren.” And as we are in megalopolis young 
Raphael Sass brings a monstrous diamond for the 
seduction of Ysabel Fuller, and Ysabel puts a 
cigarette greasy with paint from her lips into 
Charles Savile’s mouth. This summary of preceding 
cultures includes a rhapsody on the telephone as 
love’s messenger “begging him to finger her dear 
nightgown of chiffon, which is a common French 
name for the breath of pearls and through which, 
as she lies at ease in the sovereign privacy of her 
bedchamber, the hapless fellow must look upon the 
soft white breasts that he may not touch and the 
delicious shadows that he may not explore. . . .” 

Has there been any modulation forward from 
the mood in which figurines of the Wilde-Quida- 
Benson-Hichens-Pinero tribe played this exacer- 
bating game? Yes, because megalopolis admits, 
nowadays, that it is not wicked to sleep with one’s 
friend’s daughter or wife. Mr. Arlen presents us 
with a fanciful image of an “inner set” that knows 
all about these things and takes them, until the 
essayist has to make a climax, very philosophically. 
But his men seeking power and his men seeking love 
are not in any genuine way different from the 
figurines of the elder school. Metropolis has 
merged with megalopolis, London is a trifle less 
insular by reason of Hollywood and a faster boat 
service on the channel. But it is merely megalo- 
polis, after all. Rien que la terre, mais la terre 
est si, si petite, messieurs! Nothing very large rattles 
in these heads and nothing very gay or very cruel 
is said about their feebleness and their earthen 
vulgarity. . . . As I am dismissing you early, please 
make no noise on the stairs. 





MICHAEL ARLEN 


From a Miniature by Margaret Foote Hawley 


Simultaneous Difterences 


THE BEST STORIES OF MARY E. WIL- 
KINS. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1927. 
$2. 

MOTHER KNOWS BEST. By Epna Ferser, 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 1927. $2.50. 

PRETTY CREATURES. By WitiiAm Ger- 
HARDI. New York: Duffield & Co. 1927. $2. 


Reviewed by NarHALie SEDGwWICK CoLBy 


HESE three books can be assembled mo- 

mentarily in one sentence because of their 

Easter covers—after that they will travel 

separate roads. For Miss Wilkins’s lens is not Miss 

Ferber’s and we suspect that Mr. Gerhardi has his 
fashioned in a monocle. 

Survivors of the “nineties” will remember the 
thrill when Miss Wilkins’s brush first put New Eng- 
land on the color map of short stories—her canvas, 
the grey of November skies, streaked with the 
pastel shades of sunset only rarely deepening to a 
primal color. Underneath the Puritan facade of 
speechlessness, self-preservation made right and 
wrong the creed of Miss Wilkins’s characters part 
of their defensive tissue. Pioneer conflict handed 
down rigidities of conduct as their tradition, “I 
guess you find I shan’t fret much over a married 
man,” Lily says to Joe from whom she is separated 


(in “A New England Nun”), by his pallid engage- 
ment to another woman. For Joe has given his 
word and it must bind them both, 

Right and wrong dominate life and death as well 
as love. When Old Woman Magoun’s grandchild 
is menaced by her father, her grandmother conducts 
her to a bush of deadly night shade, “Come Lily, 
it’s time you were going,” she says with biblical 
sparseness, “I guess you’ve set long enough.” Lily 
dies, her life sacrificed to her chastity and her 
grandmother’s anguish rising to an ecstasy, the Bible 
speech surges up above the border of consciousness 
and the New England woman becomes apocryphal— 
“You will come to a gate with all the colors of a 
rainbow, it will open and you will go right up a 
gold street . . . ” she chants in an epic eloquence 
that is like the wound of the red sun on the line 
of New England hills. 

In the winnowing of her descriptions Miss 
Wilkins is herself of New England. “In the sky 
was faintly visible a filmy arc of new moon. A 
great star was slowly gathering light near it,” she 
says, taking us by a short cut into her November 
night. . . . Beauty is here in this book, walking 
beside the characters in their rut of drudgery, beauty 
which we get as love. Not love of sudden emotion 
but love as the long miracle—trellissing in and out 
of the cumulative common-place of daily living, 
until it becomes part of the finished pattern, “Why, 
mother,” an old man says in “The Revolt of 
Mother,” facing himself at the end of life’s jour- 
ney, “I hadn’t no idee you was so set on’t as all 
this come to.” 

Yes, there’s beauty in this book aplenty, but not 
rapture, For rapture is nature’s technique! reality 
escaping in spite of the author through a sudden rift 
of life, sharp as an arrow to the heart. 

se Fs FF 
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More than a quarter of a century lies between 
these stories and Edna Ferber’s book. ‘The stern 
puritan god has passed. His place is badly taken by 
the unrelieved clutch of circumstance. We find 
Miss Ferber’s characters in a civilization where the 
jungle greed of the, beast has been urbanized into 
the gnawing of the daily grind. No unseen drama 
plays about this modern jungle. ‘There are no stars 
set in vastness. No rapture, sublimated from ex- 
perience, do her characters ever gather for a mo- 
ment in a pattern—calling it God. 

It is in this absence of the spiritual equivalent 
that the difference lies between Miss Wilkins’s 
stories and “Mother Knows Best,” which Miss 
Ferber’s publishers refer to as a book of small 
novels all bound together. Because of the admir- 
able vigor of her writing, it is to be regretted that 
Miss Ferber could not expand them to the confines 
of that definition, and condensation has crowded 
rather than deepened her effects. For Miss Ferber 
has gallantly resolved not to eliminate to scale, and 
in the limits of a short story we have the details of 
a novel pounded like a gong upon our nerves. 

In “Every Other Thursday” we are told of ... 
“the whole ravishing outfit; Alice-blue dress; blue 
coat lined with sand crépe and trimmed with em- 
broidery and edged with-a collar of fur; Alice-blue 
silk hat; beige silk stockings, very sheer; strapped 
slippers.” And in the next paragraph is “A hand- 
kerchief, edged with blue lace. A small flask of 
perfume. A pocket comb that cunningly folded 
up on itself.” 

In “Blue Blood” the same thing is told us in the 
same words, till we must acquiesce before mere 
massiveness. On page 153, “. .. there was hidden 
deep, a strong vein of the romantic in this silent, 
handsome, brooding, moody hog driver.” On page 
261, “. . . all the young ladies are drawn by his 
looks, his indifference, his silence.” On page 263, 
“ . . he is serious, quiet, secretly romantic, etc.”” So 
we get Denny in “Blue Blood” infinitely magnified 
as Miss Ferber sees him. Get him and all the other 
characters as is always the case where there is a 
middleman, existing in relation to circumstance 
rather than to each other. For Miss Ferber doesn’t 
let them act themselves for a minute. 

“There they were [in “Classified”], the five of 


them in a five-room flat. Parlor, front bedroom, 
back bedroom, dining room, kitchen. No escape 
for these people we feel, going on to more of the 
same kind in ‘Holiday,’ where ‘Carrie’ cuts loose a 


bit and ordered hors-d’ceuvres of sea food, braised 
celery, shad roe, chocolate meringue. Things I 
don’t get at home.’ ” 

No escape for these people, but the morhentary 
elusion of youth’s love, as when “Ting went some- 
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thing like a bell . . .” in Hannah—one of “Our 
Very Best People”; and we see her poised in a 
moment’s happy insanity, only too sure that she will 
sink again into inevitable drabness. 

Miss Ferber can show us her characters so that 
we know them too well and yet part from them 
as strangers. No half told people these, leaving the 
reader to complete them with a personal reverbera- 
tion. “This is my life,” masses of readers will say. 
But until the feeling comes, “This is my life as 
I have never seen it, lifted by some ray of magic 
into the universal and so dropped across the’ thresh- 
hold of my consciousness,” can it be really theirs? 

Away from a Puritan god, away from circum- 
stance, we move into Mr. Gerhardi’s “Pretty 
Creatures.” Life is not so serious after all, as we 
watch mountains, hotels, cafés used as spring-boards 
to psychological situations. After Miss Wilkins 
and Edna Ferber, we plane deliciously in Mr. Ger- 
hardi’s two dimensional area. He writes in a 
“European way,” we say, chiefly because in Europe 
a seduction is not necessarily a tragedy. Mr. Ger- 
hardi has nothing to do with tragedy. He sees life 
in its opera bouffe aspect and he wants us to share 
his ironical humor with him. 

Apart from Wagnerian association, there are no 
heavy love trappings in “Tristan and Isolde.” 
These moderns have aeolian harp hearts swept by 
the wayward dissonances and harmonies of sex. 
“He quibbled: ‘Is that an affirmative or perhaps an 
equally determined negative?’ She did not answer.” 
Roundelays of torment these, capable of going on 
forever. 

Even in “A Bad End,” a situation incredibly 
fantastic, we feel no horror at Mr. Proud foot’s 
plight, for Mr. Gerhardi is so responsibly with us. 
“Mr. Proudfoot . . . [the gentleman is about to 
be hung] was still ai've and struggling desperately 
with the executioner and three warders, who only 
knew that they had to despatch him; he should have 
been liquidated ten minutes ago.” . . . With that 
sentence Mr. Proudfoot as “oneself except for the 
grace of God” somehow vanishes forever. 

“The Big Drum” is an exception to the other 
stories. It belongs in a class by itself. The plot 
dealing with the emotions of a woman, who listens 
in a park to her lover—a drummer in an orchestra 
—moves by itself away from Mr. Gerhardi. Per- 
haps because neither he or anyone else can intrude 
to the source whence comes untainted that mys- 
terious measuring of time. Back of clocks, of sun- 
dials, it belongs to man’s earliest orientations. Bang, 
bang, bang—-the drum gathers the spectators, the 
reader, the little sweetheart in its momentum, hold- 
ing them together on the dot of the final BANG. 

So did savage man exult before his woman, and 
make time stand still for her. 

“My love, she thought.” (Mr. Gerhardi is not 
anywhere about). “My king! My captain! .. .” 


A Modern Centaur 


HALF-GODS. By Murray SHEEHAN. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1927. $2.50. 


URRAY SHEEHAN’S “Half-Gods” 
M gives a depressing answer to the question, 

What Price Centaurs in Missouri? It is no 
slight trick of legerdemain to force on skeptical 
readers the acceptance of a centaur in perfectly 
realistic modern farm surroundings, and yet Mr. 
Sheehan accomplishes it. After the first shock of 
discovery that, instead of the reputable black mule 
expected, the Durnan mare has given birth to a 
creature “having the body of a horse and, superim- 
posed upon that, the white torso of an indisputably 
human baby,” the fantastic and the realistic run so 
smoothly together in double harness that there is no 
consciousness of incongruity. “The centaur grows 
up with the Durnan children, accepted by them and 
by the neighborhood, so completely in fact that when 
Mr. Durnan proposes to turn an honest penny by 
exhibiting the young animal in a side-show the 
community finds novelty so lacking that this com- 
mercial sortie is a flat failure, 

While young, the centaur plays with wood 
nymphs and strange folk of other times, and speaks 
in classic tongue. But environment is too strong 
for beauty, and he slowly sinks to the level of the 
grocery store loafers, his proudest moment when, 
his dreams repudiated and forgotten, he is accepted 
by them as one of themselves. In the story of the 
Durnan family running along with this, the struggle 
of the romantic and imaginative young Donald 
parallels somewhat, on the upward curve, the de- 
generation of the centaur. It is not difficult to find 


New 


a symbolic moral, or several of them, but there is no 
forcing of the symbolic note. Despite some rather 
timid characterization, Mr. Sheehan’s book is an 
interesting excursion into noonday dreamland. 


How It All Began 


THE GOLDEN COMPLEX: A Defense of 
Inferiority. By Lee Witson Dopp. New 
York: The John Day Company. 1927. 

Reviewed by ELMER Davis 


R. DODD is optimistic enough to hope 
that there remain seven thousand, more or 
less, in this populous and devout nation, 
who have not bowed the knee to Baal, whether that 
deity be locally worshiped under the form of Bruce 
Barton, H. L. Mencken, or John Broadus Watson. 
Confident that this tough-minded minority finds its 
splendid spiritual isolation a little lonesome, and far 
from nutritious, he brings it emergency rations which 
ought to be welcome to the most cantankerous 
eremite. For even Elijah the Tishbite needed a 
raven to feed him; how much more, those of us 
who have the infelicity to be on bad terms with both 
the Right Wing and the Left Wing, with Yahveh 
as well as Baal. 

Accordingly Mr. Dodd appoints himself a raven. 
With some remarks of Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch 
as his text he points out the current dilemma of the 
intellectual, with or without the capital I (if you 
can conceive of an intellectual for whom the capital 
I is not the most important letter in the alphabet). 
“The Critical Intelligence no longer believes in 
God;”’ Man feels lost, and all his high purposes with 
him, in a universe which has no visible purpose at 
all. For unfortunately the human race is incurably 
teleological; it must have a Purpose before it can 
get up steam, it must see the Goal before it can start 
on the journey. And few of us are either so self- 
consciously pragmatical that we can be content with 
a goal which we recognize as only a mirage, or so 
energetic as to be able to endure even a few more 
marchings weary without some assurance that we 
shall be gathered home. 

This is a fair statement of the present crisis, and 
a very serious crisis it is. “The purposeless intel- 
lectual is one of the commonest and most depressing 
spectacles of our time, and something ought to be 
done about him in mere humanity, for his sake and 
that of the spectators as well. You might say, on 
regarding him casually, that what he needs is a swift 
kick, but that judgment would be hasty and unscien- 
tific. What he way anets =a Rock of Ages. 





Mr. Dodd would not claim that this is an original 
discovery; the intellectuals have felt it, even if they 
do not admit it, for some time past, and have quar- 
ried in some rough and unpromising regions in 
search of a new Rock of Ages. We repeat the ex- 
perience of the Romans, eighteen centuries ago; the 
old religion no longer convinces; pallid philosophy, 
the scientifically balanced ration of the dietitian, is 
flat and tasteless to the average palate; so the multi- 
tude turns to mystical salvation cults. (The urban 
multitude, that is; as in Rome, rural conservatism 
sticks to the forms, at least, of the old-time religion). 

Most of the intellectuals, at the moment, appear 
to regard Mr. Mencken as their substitutionary 
paschal Lamb; though a pervicacious minority offers 
its bull on the altar of Dr. Watson. It is hard to 
follow Mr. Dodd in his conviction that Watsonism 
is the next predestined manifestation of the World 
Spirit; possibly he was unduly impressed by the great 
behavioristic taurobolium which took place at New 
Haven last year. At the moment Mencken seems 
to be outstripping Watson as Christianity outstripped 
Mithraism. But the Watsonites, wiser than the 
Mithraists, are intolerant of dissent—as intolerant 
as the Menckenites or the early Christians; and they 
have the advantage of an elaborate systematic theol- 
ogy, which Menckenism lacks as yet. So possibly 
Mr. Dodd is right in believing that the near future 
belongs to Behaviorism; but he fears that even under 
its beneficent sway a perfect race, grown from scien- 
tifically conditioned infants, will find itself bored to 
death by its own perfections and will be as badly off 
as the contemporary purposeless intellectuals. 

Accordingly he offers a remedy, a stopgap gospel 
which he recommends chiefly on pragmatic grounds, 
Apparently he believes in it (though it is a little hard 
to be sure just what this quizzical author really does 
believe, especially when he says he believes it); but 
he argues that it will fill a long-felt want even as a 
working hypothesis. He seems, also, to suspect that 
the universe is not quite so purposeless as it looks, but 


he does not press the argument. Whether it is or js 
not, try old Dr. Dodd’s remedy and see if it doesn’t 
put the colors back in the landscape and the Purpose 
back in the soul. 

That remedy is the Cosmic Vitamine, the ferment 
of discontent that brought life up from the slime 
and man down from the tree—the Inferiority Com- 
plex. Observe how this complex operated on “the 
original Amoeba, the primordial Globule” (and ob- 
serve, at the same time, a sample of Mr. Dodd’s style 
which will make this book a delight to the particular 
reader, though, one fears, caviar to the general); 

Consider with me for a moment that perhaps ultra- 
microscopic speck of protoplasm on the steaming, emergent, 
littoral of an else uninhabited world. . .. Are you not 
inclined to agree with me that its situation was desperate, 
its prospects not particularly bright? There it lay, faintly 
quivering—earth’s first, oh! so dimly animate atom of 
potential self-consciousness! And what sense could it 
possibly have had save an utterly unconscious sense of 
Inferiority? . . . For how better, how else, can we describe 
the necessary accident—or accidental necessity—of the 
emergence of life than by assuming that one infinitesimal 
dot of primordial slime so ached (though unconsciously) 
with its cosmic unimportance that it got the fidgets and 
began slithering about? 

et SF SF 

And that’s how it all began, my dears; from this 
slithering about sprang the great cosmic process 
which has eventuated, at last, in Sherwood Ander- 
son, Carl Van Vechten, Earl Carroll. The In- 
feriority Complex explains it all; Life is the un- 
conscious protest of matter, Consciousness the un- 
conscious protest of Unconsciousness, Civilization 
the unconscious protest of Consciousness, against its 
own insignificance. And what we need now, he 
argues, is a conscious protest of Consciousness against 
its own insignificance, ‘That will give our intellect- 
uals a starting point, and perhaps they may ulti- 
mately find a goal. 

All of which is illustrated by the history of cer- 
tain men and certain races; the success of America, 
Mr. Dodd appears to feel, is only a reflex of the 
determination that Europe has gotta stop kickin’ our 
dog around. How Lord Byron’s history exemplifies 
this same great truth is already known to readers of 
The Saturday Review, in which that chapter was 
published; and it seems that St. Francis of Assisi is 
also a case in point. That holy man, in his early 
and unholy life, tried to be a gentleman but couldn’t 
quite make the grade; whereupon he went in for 
sainthood to compensate his sense of inferiority. 

So much for Mr. Dodd’s contentions; what opin- 
ions actually lie behind them one hardly knows; for 
like the Deity he appears to include in his own sub- 
stance all contradictions. He hands you an idea, 
and just as you reach out for it he whisks it away 
and offers its contrary; like the late Harry Greb, he 
attacks in a whirlwind of light taps from this side 
and that. So this book will be a joy to those who 
like verbal and intellectual agility, who have a taste 
for subtle and subterranean humor, who rejoice in 
polite irreverence; in short, to the civilized minority. 
But if you are an earnest person, if you are what 
Mr. Hearst once called a reverent religionist (espe- 
cially a godless religionist), if you beat your fore- 
head on the pavement before the image of Mencken 
or of Watson, keep your money in your pocket; Mr. 
Dodd is not for you, 

For he has made the Supreme Sacrifice; he has 
offered himself as an argument to prove his conten- 
tion per oppositum. All Success, he reasons, springs 
from the Inferiority Complex. Well, Mr. Dodd 
himself appears to be a victim of the Superiority 
Complex; he says, “Thus I believe, but I may be 
wrong.” Whereupon the overwhelming majority 
of the Intellectual public (with a capital I, this 
time) will nod the head and say, “Yes, he may be 
wrong.” 

But if he had the proper sense of inferiority he 
would be tormented by easy doubts; and to silence 
them he would sound the shofar, beat the drum, and 
proclaim from the housetop, “I know it all.” 
Whereupon the Intellectual public would echo: “He 
knows it all.” Thus is a best seller made. 





On occasion of the formal opening, April 22nd, 
of American participation in the rebuilding of the 
burned Shakespeare Memorial Theatre a cable was 


received from Bernard Shaw which read: 

I feel unspeakably humiliated at the spectacle of England 
trying to raise money on Shakespeare in America instead of 
building a worthy memorial to him at her own expense. 
But as our poor folk here have no money, and our rich 
would cheerfully sell their national heritage in Shakespeare 
for five cents,—if they could get it—I am forced to join 
my friend Archie Flower in his appeal to English-speaking 
America—what there is left of it—to save us from having 
to go to Germany. 
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A Family Group 


THE ALLINGHAMS., By May Srnciair. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1927. $2.50. 


Reviewed by AMy WELLINGTON 


ONG ago, May Sinclair threw on the scrap- 
heap Victorian plots and Victorian heroines, 
letting her characters mould her novels and 

presenting women who are our contemporaries. 
More and more, she has become the detached and 
scrupulous artist; and whether it is an individual or 
a group (as in the present novel) which occupies 
her, the work is done in three dimensions, not two. 
Miss Sinclair says to us in effect: For flat surfaces, 
I do not care. Here are people, not as they appear, 
but as they really exist, insofar as I am able to 
perceive and transmit them. The result is a long 
succession of characters and events which have never 
before appeared in English fiction, presented with 
the art of a master, clear, compact, and solid, and 
from the tranquil depths of a philosophy’ which 
seeks not to startle but to reveal. 

In “The Allinghams,” it is not an individual but 
a group that has claimed May Sinclair’s attention, 
a family group; and although the Allingham family 
is not so remarkable as the Harrisons, for instance, 
in “The Tree of Heaven,” this apparently does not 
concern the artist. She has studied her rather 
ordinary middle-class English people with the same 
intentness, and equally they live through the medium 
of her art. May Sinclair is not so much concerned 
with the type as with the individual, yet this family 
of Allinghams is typical; for within its fold and 
underneath its surface conventionality, life expresses 
itself in wild and various ways. 
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Father and Mother are perfect Victorian sur- 
vivals. Aunt Martha (the maiden aunt who lives 
in the family) cannot always be counted upon to 
uphold the Virtues, particularly where the children’s 
happiness is at stake. The three sons and three 
daughters are brought up on their father’s Berkshire 
estate, in a beautiful old Georgian house, strictly 
according to health and the conventions. Yet one 
son, Robin, drinks; and a daughter, Margaret, goes 
mad. The youngest child, Angela, gives herself 
recklessly to handsome Captain Cartaret on the eve 
of his departure for India with an unloved, un- 
loving, and undivorceable wife. Thoughtful Stephen 
consecrates his life to the writing of unintelligible 
poetry. Only two of the Allingham children are 
content to live in comfortable propriety. And 
slowly, painfully, Father and Mother are brought 
to compromise with the younger generation. When 
Robin marries, “beneath him,” a farmer’s daughter 
who falters a little in her grammar but not in her 
determination to help him to sobriety, they are not 
shipped off to Canada as Father had planned, while 
Angela’s illegitimate and charming Baby is finally 
accepted as a member of the family. That is a 
very beautiful scene, in the concluding chapter, 
where Father and Mother go up to the children’s 
night nursery (long since deserted and lonely) to 
look at Baby confidently asleep in the cot, after 
months of angry exclusion, and we witness the 
gentle reconciliation of Victorian morals with life’s 
unaccountable needs and urgencies. 





“Books,” says Storm Jameson, “are a good deal 
more to us than ways of escape. It would be a pity 
if they were not. They are the houses of our 
friends, our very faithful friends, who are never 
weary of our company, never fail to welcome us, 
and never betray us. Lucky the man who has one 
such friend among his fellows. In his books he 
may have a score. He may have them of any age 
and either sex. He may pick and choose among all 
arts and all trades. He may hobnob with the wise 
Ulysses or watch Penelope at her nightly task of 
unravelling the web of her daytime promises, and 
perhaps find out by what arts she kept herself at- 
tractive and desirable to her suitors during all the 
years of her husband’s absence, and was found by 
him still young, still enchanting, when he returned. 
He may cheat Shylock of his dues and discover the 
quality of Christian mercy. . Let no man 
call himself lonely or unfriended, when he has 
books about him.” 








The 
BOwLING GREEN. 


A Note on George Gissing 


F one wanted something to brood about, he 
| might ask himself just why it is that George 

Gissing’s books cast such a peculiar spell over 
their devotees. Upon me, at any rate, that spell 
is just as efficacious in his less successful works as 
it is in the radiant and universally admitted charm 
of Ryecroft. The recent—somewhat tentative— 
revival of interest in Gissing (really begun, as most 
revivals were, by the late Mr. Mosher, seven years 
ago) afflicted hardened Gissingers with a queer 
dilation of amazement. For the Gissing toxin is 
of that specially subtle kind that each inoculate 
wonders in his private skull what anyone else could 
find relishable in books so mournful, prosy, and 
ironic. If anything on earth is unfashionable just 
now it is the particular kind of technique that 
Gissing employed in fiction. Yet, if I have to 
testify, I must admit that at no time in the last 
ten years have I ever visited a second-hand bookshop 
without keeping an eye open for his books. 

And when, the other day, I found The Odd 
Women (first edition, three volumes, 1893) at 
Alfred Goldsmith’s on Lexington Avenue, I was 
particularly pleased. This was one of Gissing’s I 
had never read, and I had always heard of it as 
one of his most depressing. It is a humiliating 
confession, I suppose: beginning the book in a low 
mood I found myself progressively more cheerful. 
There is something so complete in the griefs which 
Gissing unloads upon the six sisters of his tale that 
I admit I ended in excellent spirits. 
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This sounds so heartless that I must justify myself 
by some synopsis of the story. It begins by Dr. 
Madden remarking to his eldest daughter that “To- 
morrow I shall take steps to insure my life for a 
thousand pounds.” Dr. Madden, a country phys- 
ician in his fiftieth year, has everything to live for. 
But the experienced student of fiction knows, from 
that very first sentence, that nothing can save him. 
He is doomed. He should have taken out that in- 
surance long ago. The happy little carefree tea- 
party in the opening chapter, when the doctor reads 
The Lotos Eaters aloud to his girls, cannot fool us 
for a moment. Sure enough, that very evening he 
is thrown out of his dog-cart, and by page 16 he 
is dead. The mother of the six girls had already 
been “resting in the old churchyard” for two years. 
So now we follow the fortunes of the daughters. 

Between pages 16 and 17, fifteen years pass by, 
so that already, in the second chapter, the Madden 
girls know that they’re in for it. Alice, the oldest 
has a job as a governess at £16 a year. She has 
“brown hair, but very little of it.’ Worse still 
(she is now thirty-five) she “tended to corpulence; 
she had round shoulders and very short legs.” Her 
complexion was “spoilt,” her cheeks were loose and 
puffy, her forehead generally had a few pimples. 
She walked with a quick ungainly movement as if 
seeking to escape from someone. 
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Virginia (33) is a “lady’s companion” at £12 a 
year. She also looks unhealthy, her lips are “lax,” 
and wrinkles are “extending their network.” She 
had undermined her constitution by excessive study 
of ecclesiastical history. Her out-of-doors dress 
was now in its third summer, poor soul. But her 
creator does have the heart to relent a little: “She 
could not have been judged anything but a lady. 
She wore her garments as only a lady can (the 
position and movement of the arms has much to do 
with this), and had the step never to be acquired 
by a person of vulgar instincts.” But alas, even 
while she is on her way to buy a copy of Keble’s 
Christian Year, as a birthday present for the young- 
est sister. we learn the worst. She goes into the 
refreshment bar of Charing Cross Station and has 
a furtive slug of brandy. You will not be sur- 
prised to hear that in volume three poor Virginia 
goes to a Home for Inebriates. 

The three next in line are Gertrude, Martha, and 
Isabel. They are soon disposed of. Even in the 
preliminary chapter, when they were aged 14, 12, 


and 10, they had “no charm but youthfulness.” By 
page 29 Gertrude and Martha are both beyond the 
troubles of Victorian fiction: “the former of con- 
sumption, the other drowned by the over-turning 
of a pleasure boat.” Isabel, the plainest of the lot, 
does not survive them long (only two pages). She 
taught in a Board School. “Isabel was soon worked 
into illness. Brain trouble came on, resulting in 
melancholia. A charitable institution ultimately 
received her, and there, at two-and-twenty, the poor 
hard-featured girl drowned herself in a bath.” 


The following sentence, I am ashamed to say, 
moved me to audible mirth. ‘““Their numbers had 
thus been reduced by half.” 


st SF 


I wonder if any really competent novelist ever 
wrote anything more perversely grotesque than 
those first thirty pages of The Odd Women? It so 
rouses the wanton nerves of merriment that it almost 
unfits you to pursue with requisite seriousness the 
really fine stuff that follows. For there is fine 
stuff. Monica, the pretty youngest sister, escapes 
from drudgery in a draper’s shop only to marry the 
hopelessly inappropriate Widdowson, a gloomy and 
jealous misanthrope old enough to be her father, 
Monica has been just enough touched by the “emanci- 
pation of women” movement to struggle feebly for 
her right to exist as an individual, but is not strong 
enough to make a go of it. She falls in love with a 
humorous young wine-merchant, and the episode of 
her sorry little infatuation is gently managed; yet 
Gissing tends to be impatient with all women not 
of intellectual tastes and sometimes seems almost 
irritated with poor Monica for lending hetself to 
the very coincidences he has contrived for her misery. 
In the end Monica dies in child-birth; Virginia, as 
we have said, goes to an Institution; one can sus- 
pect that the only reason why even one of the 
sisters was spared was because someone had to look 
after the baby—also, ironically, a girl, another Odd 
Woman for the future. 


ses SF 


The real weight and heft of Gissing’s novel lies 
in the love story of Rhoda Nunn and Barfoot. In 
the character of Rhoda, the young radical so sus- 
picious of men and of marriage and who had with- 
in her, unguessed by herself, such rich potential of 
passionate surrender, Gissing found a theme con- 
genial to his idealism. Rhoda is certainly the finest 
feminine portrait that I have found in Gissing’s 
gallery; she would rank high in any collection of 
notable women. Her courage and self-command 
are set over against the weakling and pitiable lives 
of the Madden sisters; but her love for the cynic 
Barfoot. is frustrated too. Gissing’s irony is at any 
rate consistent. And, once we can push beyond the 
deplorably comic effect of his opening passages, we 
begin to perceive his strong pity. Nowadays, when 
—superficially at least—the footing of woman 
seems so much more secure, some of the speculations 
of his emancipated ladies seem truism; but there are 
those who are highly praised for courage when they 
say the same things today. With all his distrust of 
women, his clear eye saw the appalling difficulty of 
their situation. Rhoda utters a remarkable saying 
in the course of this story— 


If every novelist could be strangled and thrown into the 
sea, we should have some chance of reforming women, The 
girl’s nature was corrupted with sentimentality, like that of 
every woman who is intelligent enough to read what is 
called the best fiction, but not intelligent enough to under- 
stand its vice. 


You will suspect, before you finish the three 
volumes, that Gissing thought highly of Rhoda. He 
paid her the highest compliment in his repertoire— 
“She had not a beautiful face; yet even at the first 
meeting it did not repel him. Studying her features 
he saw how fine was their expression . . . the promi- 
nent forehead, with its little unevennesses that meant 
brains.” 


The phrase is equally true of Gissing’s novels, 
They are full of unevennesses, but there are always 
brains. His passion for human happiness and de- 
cency was so strong that by some queer inward 
twist it drove him to bedevil his characters for the 
sake of his high-minded theories. By an equally 
queer twist in at least one of his readers, that habit 
of his makes him the ideal novelist for moments of 
depression. 


CHRISTOPHER Morey. 
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CYRIL 
HUME 


The first collection of the 
short stories of this bril- 
liant young writer shows 
to finest advantage the 
beauty of his writing 
and the essential dra- 
matic quality of his view- 
point. 





Sophisticated in theme, 
relentless in character- 
ization, these stories 
comprise a volume of 
distinguished and high- 
ly modern fiction. 


Street 
of the 


Malcontents 


by the author of 
“Wife of the Centaur,” 
“Cruel Fellowship,”’ 
“The Golden Dancer,” etc. 











$2.50 





-+48- Hee 


ELLIOTT 
WHITE 
SPRINGS 


Stories of the Air Serv- 
ice in the war, thrilling 
dramatic tales with all 
the action and excite- 
ment of “War Birds”. 
American aviators in 
battle, in love and oc- 
casionally in their cups 
race through this book 
at the reckless pace of 
comets. 


Captain Springs, mem- 
ber of the same squad- 
ron as the anonymous 
author of “War Birds,” 
writes of aerial warfare 
with all the verve of an 
aviator born to the 
controls. NOCTURNE 
MILITAIRE is an air- 
man’s book of thrills, 
written and illustrated 
by men who flew to 
battle. 


Nocturne 
Militaire 
Illustrated by 
Clayton Knight 








$2.50 
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Books of Special Interest 


Hellenism and the War 


THE LOVE OF MYRRHINE AND 
KONALLIS, AND OTHER POEMS IN 
PROSE. By RicHarp ALDINGTON. Chi- 
cago: Pascal Covici, 1926. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Epwarp Davison 


R. ALDINGTON’S unmistakable gifts 

make it difficult to understand why 
he has never come to terms with the art of 
poetry. A few years ago he was produc- 
ing “free-verse” which, with a minimum 
of typographical rearrangement, could be 
made to reveal the nakedest of iambic 
pentameters. 


The ancient songs pass deathward mourn- 
fully, 

Cold lips that sing no more and withered 
wreaths, 

Regretful eyes and drooping breasts and 
wings, 

Symbols of ancient songs, mournfully 
passing. . 


Now he describes the fragments in his new 
volume as “prose poems” and one would be 
hard put to it to explain wherein they differ 
(save in typography) from free-verse. It 
is all very confusing unless one has learned 
to foster a disregard for the names of 
things while still maintaining an interest in 
their inherent nature. 


“The Love of Myrrhine and Konallis” 
might have been sired by the Greek 
Anthology (Mackail’s translation) out of 
Sappho, and weaned, as it were, by H.D. 
This is not to suggest that Mr. Aldington 
has been influenced by the English version 
rather than the Greek, His scholarship, like 
his rather humorless sincerity, cannot be 
doubted. But he has not outstripped the 
mere translator whose’ prose _ versions 
avowedly lack the grace and finish of their 
metrical originals. Not for the first time 
Mr. Aldington has produced a_ rather 
meagre book which can only be praised 
faintly for its negative qualities. Inci- 
dentally, we venture to suggest, it is also 
a book that is likely to find the majority 
of its limited public among the collectors 
of naughty literature. The author will be 
amply revenged for their mistake as to his 
intentions when such people discover how 
mild a taste of naughtiness they have bought 
for seven-and-a-half dollars. Let Mr. 
Aldington’s erotica speak for itself. 


I, Konallis, am but a goat girl dwelling on 
the violet hills of Korinthos. But going down 
to the city a marvelous thing befel me; for the 
beautiful fingered hetaira, Myrrhine, held me 
nightlong in her couch, teaching me to receive 
her strange burning caresses. 


at Ss 


He gives us a score of poems on the same 
theme. The present reviewer is unsym- 
pathetic enough to recall somebody’s phrase 
about ordure in aspic. But even when famil- 
iarity has withered these Sapphic blooms the 
investor will be able to console himself with 
the flattering type, the paper, and binding 
of the volume. 

Mr. Aldington very quickly leaves the 
sea to sob round the Lesbian promontories 
by itself, and then he has some revealing 
things to say concerning the psychological 
effects of his war experiences, In one of 
these later fragments he refers with char- 
acteristic solemnity to his own position: 


To have passed so close to annihilation and 
(which is worse) to have become stained un- 
alterably with the ideas and habits of the 
masses—this leaves me immeasurably  dis- 
couraged, out of love with myself. Now I am 
good only to mimic the inferior masters .. . 
for me silence, or if speech, then some humble 
poem in prose. Indeed I am too conscientious 
—or shall we say impotent—to dare the cool 
thythm of prose, the sharp edges of poetry. 
Nymph de Parnasse! Encore un Pegase rate! 


Here is self-deceit as well as self-com- 
passion, both a kind of sentimentality. So 
far as Mr. Aldington truthfully reflects his 
mind in his work, he is much less “stained” 
(a suspiciously superior word) than most 
poets by the ideas and habits of the masses. 
Whence comes, for instance, his preoccupa- 
tion for Lesbianism? From Bloomsbury, or 
Hampstead, or Golders Green? It might 
be better with Mr. Aldington’s verse if he 
displayed his likelier stains more frequently. 
When he did so, in his last long poem, 
“A Fool i? the Forest,” and when he does 
so again in a few pieces in the present 
volume, the verse (or, if you will, the 
prose) suddenly leaps into life. He gains 
more than he knows whenever he allows 
himself to be touched by the very habits 
and ideas that are here so pettishly lamented. 
Nothing in his pseudo—and neo-Hellenic 


imitations can compare with such a poem 
as “The Last Salute.” As for mimicking 
inferior masters Mr. Aldington still mimics 
the same masters who occupied his interests 
before the war. And we suspect him of 
cant when he says that the “stain” he has 
suffered is worse than annihilation. In 
short, he strikes a false attitude which is 
hard to forgive in one whose intelligence 
deserves praise in so many other respects, 
The illustrations at the beginning and end 
of this book may lead the ignorant to 
suppose that Aubrey Beardsley still lives. 





Literary Attitudes 


ROMANTICISM. By LascELLEs ABER- 
CROMBIE. New York: The Viking Press. 
1927. $2. 


Reviewed by FREDERICK E, PIERCE 
Yale University 


T HERE are two related factors in every 

poem, like soul and body. One is the 
author’s thought or mental attitude; the 
other is the literary machinery through 
which he expresses this. Changes in the 
latter do not necessarily run parallel to those 
in the former. Mental attitudes in a suc- 
cession of great poets may change but little, 
while their machinery of expression goes 
through the wildest alterations, partly for 
the sake of sheer variety, partly because the 
ever-shifting multitude will neither buy nor 
applaud unless the great stable minds seem 
to shift in harmony with them. So a great 
deal that is discussed in the way of literary 
movements, from neo-classicism to roman- 
ticism, from romanticism to naturalism, etc., 
represents really the fashionable changes in 
the Muses’ wardrobes, rather than changes 
in those interesting ladies themselves. 

But there are real differences as well in 
the depths of great minds; and it is with 
these, not with the shifting phantasmagoria 
of public taste, that Mr. Abercrombie deals. 
His little book is both intelligent and read- 
able. He finds all literary thought splitting 
into two general divisions, the romantic and 
the realistic. The romantic emphasizes the 
inner life of the soul; the realistic em- 
phasizes the external world and the soul’s 
reaction to that. Practically every poet has 
some romanticism and some realism; but in 
most one predominates over the other and 
makes the author’s work in general romantic 
or realistic, however this general effect may 
seem to be contradicted by occasional pas- 
sages. Where both elements mingle in ideal 
balance the poet is neither romantic nor 
realistic, but classic, for classicism is not an 
element in literature, but a harmonious 
fusion of all elements The author tacitly 
admits that under this division some of 
the greatest so-called “romantic” poets 
would become “classic;” and we are left 
to assume that under it some brilliant neo- 
classicists such as Pope, would become 
realists. 


There is a great deal of truth in this 
attitude, truth that no reviewer’s ink can 
wash away. But the author has not wholly 
escaped the fate of all critics who write 
on this vexed and confusing problem. Life 
is so vast and complicated that even the most 
skilful definitions will not wholly fit. He 
assumes that poets write in an_ esthetic 
vacuum, and forgets that they write in a 
stormy environment, which changes them in 
spite of their teeth. Does it follow be- 
cause two writers become absorbed in their 
inner life, that they are naturally alike? 
In a great, inspiring age most great souls 
become eager to get in touch with the 
nobility around them, and we have hu- 
manistic poets who are men of affairs, as 
in the age of AEschylus. In an evil age 
souls equally great and strong draw away 
from the evil around them and turn in on 
themselves, not because they are different, 
but because their age is different. Such 
was the case with the Church Fathers 
and Neo-Platonic thinkers in decadent Rome, 
Today in America is the romanticist who 
escapes from Gopher Prairie into fairyland 
so different from the realist who photo- 
graphs Gopher Prairie to damn it? Both 
hate the same town and the same life; both 
have a vision of something far more beau- 
tiful, making the town blacker by contrast. 
At bottom, the difference is often not so 
much in the quantity or quality of their 
poetic feeling as in the quantity and quality 
of their pugnacity. One runs away from 
the enemy, the other hits said enemy be- 
tween the eyes; but both are on the same 
side in the battle. 


Mr. Abercrombie has written an excellent 


book, but we do not feel that the problem 
is wholly solved even yet. 








Critic vs. Critic 


As Llewellyn Jones predicted, there 
has been considerable misunderstand- 
ing of Professor Rickert’s purpose 
in this first complete exposition of 
her new methods for the criticism 
of literature. Indignant and _irri- 
tated critics have cried out that 
Miss Rickert “effects a dislocation 
of the total aesthetic experience”, 
that “any method of studying litera- 
ture which leaves out composition 
as its final goal is not literary and 
artistic.” 

But let Mr. Jones explain the matter 
as he sees it: “What Miss Rickert 
has given us is a series of vernier 
scales for the closer reading of nar- 
rative, essay, and poem. They call 
our attention sharply to subtleties 
that in ordinary reading we only 
feel vaguely; . . . and they bring 
out with extraordinary accuracy 
those personal qualities of style by 
which we recognize this or that au- 
thor.” 


And Allen Tate in The New Repub- 

lic is confident that “it will tend to 

lift the teaching of a fine art out of 

the current muddle of moral ex- 

hortation and propaganda.” 

Draw your own conclusions about 
New Methods for the 
Study of Literature 


By Edith Rickert 
2.50 
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CRITICISM short story and 

novel manuscripts: general 
literary guidance, THomas H. 
Uzze.., former fiction editor, 
Collier’s Weekly. Author “Nar- 
rative Technique.” 


342 Madison Aveue, New York . 


Vanderbilt 1245 












Nurses and Nursing 
By ALFrep WORCESTER 


Dr. Worcester tells how the 
training of nurses began in this 
country; gives charming descrip- 
tions of great nurses he has 
known; provides instructive 


glimpses of some of the famous 
nursing schools of Europe; and 
sketches the story of the Train- 
ing School at Waltham, Massa- 


chusetts, where for forty years 
he was a family physician. He 
also includes chapters on the 
standards of nursing and ideals 
for the training of nurses, on the 
physician’s responsibility for the 
nursing of patients, and on the 
physician’s attitude toward the 
profession. $2.00 
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-A man of God makes one small convert and loses his God 


Mr. FORTUNE'S MAGGOT 


by SytviA TOWNSEND WARNER 


CurIsTOPHER Mortey in The Saturday Review:—‘'Mr. 
Fortune's Maggot exceeds Lolly Willowes as a fancy com- 

gto 05 to the end. There is health in 
Miss Warner's ink: gaiety, tonic wit, tenderness, never 


pletely orbe 


lacking real power.”’ 


Heywoop Broun in The World:— 
“One of the best and most en- 
grossing of all recent stories.”’ 


Cari Van VECHTEN :—’‘A strange, 
profound and beautiful book. I do 
not know when I have been so 
moved and entranced by aromance.”’ 





GOD’S TROMBONES 
SEVEN NEGRO SERMONS IN VERSE 


By JaMEs WELDON JOHNSON 


cc 


NE of the most remarkable and 

moving poems of its type ever 
written in America,’ says H. L. 
Mencken of Go Down, Death, one of 
the seven poems. Mr. Johnson has 
turned the great inspirational ser- 
mons of the old Negro preachers 
into poetry which will survive. 
The Creation is the first of the ser- 
mons. The eight illustrations by 
Aaron Douglas, and the beauty of 
the binding and printing form an 
appropriate frame for the beauty of 
the verse. $2.50 





WORKING BULLOCKS 





By KaTHARINE SUSANNAH PRICHARD 


HE tenacious love of a man for 
This woman, struggle of man to 
conquer the trees, the fight of a 
mother to guard her sons—these 
elemental impulses are invested 
with new meaning, life and beauty 
in a surging novel of Australia. 
Descriptions and phrases create for 
the reader a new country and 


strange life.’""—The London Times. 
‘A startling and unusual novel.” 
—New York Times. $2.00 


Author of LOLLY WILLOWES 
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VIKING BOOKS 


—for more than a season 


Books speak louder than blurbs 
in establishing a publisher's 
imprint. In the two years of its 
existence The Viking Press has 
sought to adhere to the policy 
of publishing few books and to 
choose those few for high qual- 
ity in their respective fields. 
Among the outstanding suc- 
cesses in this short time were: 


THE TIME OF MAN 
by ExizapetH Mapox Roserts 
A Book-of-the-Month Club Selection 


LOLLY WILLOWES 
by Sytvia TowNsEND WARNER 
A Book-of-the-Month Club Selection 


MR. FORTUNE’S MAGGOT 
by Syitvia TowNnsEND WARNER 
A Literary Guild Selection 


THE BOOKS OF AMERICAN 
NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


POWER 


by Lion FeucHTWANGER 


TWO LIVES 


by Witt1aM Ettery Leonarp 


THE ISLAND OF THE 
GREAT MOTHER 
by GERHART HAUPTMANN 











RED FLAG 
By Lota RipGe 


ota Ripce, author of Sun-Up and 
The Ghetto, has long been rec- 
ognized by discriminating readers 
of the best in American poetry as a 
poet withoutcompromise—onewho 
dares to write as she feels, and over- 
leaps staid barriers of poetical con- 
ventions with verse that sings. 
This latest volume fulfills the high 
expectations of her admirers. $1.50 


Davip Garnett:—'‘A great triumph for the author and 
a genuine masterpicce.”’ 


Zona GALE:—'‘I am enchanted by it. Lueli is fast be- 


coming my favorite character in 
fiction.”’ 


ANNE Parrisu:—' ‘It is a book that 
is beautiful, absurd and true.’ 


F. P. A.:—''A book at once merry 
and profound and written with 
great charm of manner, too.” 


A Literary Guild Selection. $2.00 


‘\ 


BARNUM’S OWN STORY 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF P. T. BARNUM 


OOOO OOOO 


Y 





Edited by Watpo R. Browne 


“Pre Prince or HumsuGs’’ lives 
gp see in this new edition of his 
famous autobiography which sold 
half a million in its day and has 
long been out of print. Waldo R. 
Browne has assembled the material 
contained in the various editions, 
and has restored delightfully candid 
passages which Barnum suppressed 
in his more respectable old age. 
The result is a biographical classic 
which belongs on the shelf beside 
Cellini, Rousseau and other ‘‘con- 
fessions.’’ Octavo, 462 pages. Illus- 
trated. $3.00 





THE MARIONETTE 





By Epwin Muir 
H** the fragile man-child, shut 


the world and its sinister life 
out of his consciousness. Beauty 
and happiness lay within himself 
and in the inscrutable smile of a 
marionette. Edwin Muir, critic, 
poet, and philosopher, has wovena 
fantasy from the loom of dreams. 
The Marionette is his first fiction. It 
is a fabric of delicate but firm weave. 
distinctly for the literary con- 
noisseur. $1.75 


30 Irving “Place » THE VIKING PRESS + New York City 
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The AMEN CoRNER 


HE HAPPIEST Of booklovers is he 
who rides his hobby with the light- 
est heart. All honor to the Hunt- 


ingtons, the Adams, and the Newtons, to 
whom a first edition is meat and drink, 
the veritable statf of life! All deference 
also to Rosenbachs and Maggses, who 
certify and make exclusive the sacred 
shrine of the serious collector. Their 
catalogues, at once heroic and_ subliine 
achievements, lift our imaginations to 
Olympian heights,—though all too sud 
den our descent to earth when we learn 
the earthly prices set upon their divine 
galaxy of autographs and incunabula! 

But for most of us our modest means 
make modest our desires. Beyond our 
reach a first folio Shakespeare or 
thirty thousand dollar copy of Revolt wi 
the Desert. Undismayed we pursue our 
less ambitious collecting, for though our 
pockets are light our hearts are no less 
so. Light-hearted bibliophiles, we find 
the smaller plums as tasty as the great, 
and the joy of the search its own reward. 

The light-hearted bibiiophile will find 
lasting delights in the show-room of thi 
Oxford University Press, whose flame 
burns ever more brightly at 34 West 33rd 
Street. There one may see, and buy with- 
out regrets, the fine Oxford facsimiles of 
the Shakespeare Folio™) or the Chaucer 
Manuscript.(2) There too one may shortly 
view those fresh delights of the book- 
lover, Walpole’s Strawberry Hill Ac- 
counts(3) (a beautiful quarto), and The 
History of Rasselas(4) (in type fac 
simile). Both these represent the labors 
of R. W. Chapman, whose editions oi 
Jane Austen(5) are well known to the 
discriminating buyer. The copy of Blake's 
Drawings for Gray’s Poems(®) is one of 
the last available at home or abroad, and 
the facsimile of Keats’ manuscript of 
Hyperion,7) a more modest purchase, is 
almost equally rare. Sweet indeed are 
the uses of adversity, when such prizes 
remain ! 





-—Qhe = 


Tue PusrisHer’s Young Man, favored 
by the cast of fate, has but recently re- 
turned from England,—a most admir- 
able vantage point from which to observe 
the burgeoning of daffodils and the sud- 
den greening of English oaks. Himself 
a light-hearted bibliophile, he found Lon- 
don rare book prices even higher than 
those of New York, for the London deal- 
ers prepare for the undiscriminating de- 
mand of the summer tourist horde. Be 
thrifty, ye tourists, and buy your books 
in New York! 

Not all the P. Y. M.’s time was spent 
in arduous labor. You who know your 
London but know not the fish luncheon 
of Simpson’s-in-Cheapside have missed 
the most interesting and ancient of Eng- 
lish gastronomic ceremonies. Nor are the 
Dover sole of the Garrick Club to be 
devoured without deserved solemnity! 
There one sees Michael Sadleir, whose 
excellent biography of Trollope reminds us 
that ten attractive volumes of Trollope 
are in the World’s Classics.(8) Then too, 
there were pleasant meetings with old 
friends at Oxford, including Cyril Bailey, 
the editor of the Mind of Rome 9) and 
the Legacy of Rome.(19) The latest, and 
perhaps the most brilliant, book in this 
series is The Legacy of Israel,“1) soon 
to appear. Scholars and wise readers 
will take notice. 


SUP 


But THE flow of scholars is no longer 
only from America to England. British 
Universities return the implied compli- 
ment in imcreasing numbers, and _ their 
envoys are welcome visitors to The Amen 
Corner in New York, Dr. H. B. Work- 
man of Westminster College, the author 
of an unequalled study of John Wyclif,A2) 
was a recent caller. So was Professor 
de Sélincourt, of Birmingham University, 
whose study of Wordsworth’s Prelude(13) 
has received high and merited praise. 
Professor W. S. Holdsworth, of whom 
one may say indeed that his word is law, 
deserts Oxford for a few months in 
America, on the eve of the publication of 
his new book. 

And soon we hope to welcome Mr. 
Stanley Unwin, a dean of London pub- 
lishers, and himself the author of a fine 
manual of his profession. 


oH 


Hence our concluding thought shall 
be: 
Not hands, but harbingers, across 
the seal 
—THE OxonIANn. 


€1) $150.00. _ (2) $100.00. (3) $25.00 (4) $3.00; 
Limited Edition, $7.50. (5) The Novels, in five 
volumes, $10.00. Memoir, $2.50. Lady Susan, 
$2. Plan of a, Novel, $7.00. Sanditon, $2.50. 
Two Chapters of “Persuasion,” $2.00; Hand- 
made Paper Edition, $7.00. (6) $105.00. (7) 
Boards, $17.50; Leather, $24.50. » 80c. 
(9) $3.50. (10) $3.00. (11) Ready shortly. (12) 
bw — $12.50. (13) $8.50. (14) Ready 
shortly. 


The Book Belt of the Pacific Coast 


By Freperic MELCHER 
Editor, Publisher? Weekly 


‘HERE is a suddenly awakened interest 
today in books, not in the contents 
simply, but in the books themselves, in their 
printing and illustration, also in their pub- 
lishing and distribution. It is as if the 
fine old words “publisher” and “bookseller” 
had suddenly been found to contain hidden 
values which the uninitiate would find 
pleasure in unearthing. Even the popular 
magazines have been carrying articles on 
publishing, and business periodicals, dis- 
cussions on book promotion. 

People have become genuinely interested 
in the problems that confront authorship 
and publishing and the processes that select, 
produce, evaluate, and broadcast the books 
that they read. Some too, as is natural, are 
worrying, not about their own supply of 
reading matter, but about an_ undefined 
hinterland which, it is suspected, no books 
are likely to reach unless the machinery of 
book distribution be overhauled. 

A trade paper such as the Publishers’ 
Weekly finds that it is adding to its readers 
among the publishers, booksellers, and li- 
brarians a fringe of subscribers who want 
to read more about how the wheels of the 
book-trade go round, and every morning’s 
mail brings to the office inquiries from some 
part of the country for book-trade data of 
some kind. Some inquirers study such data 
and find satisfactory evidence of bookselling 
gains, others see in the same figures a des- 
perate condition. The optimist is compar- 
ing our consumption of books with the 
totals of a decade ago; the discouraged 
observer is comparing our book-or-two per 
capita with the not too impossible library 
in every home of the future. The optimist 
is impressed by the new enthusiasm and 
competence that he has found in many 
bookstores; the discouraged one calls to 
mind the many times when he has found 
inadequate stock and service. 
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The active American book-belt starts 
along the North Atlantic Coast, passes south 
of the Lakes, spreads and thins out on the 
plains, and, then undaunted by the moun- 
tains, makes a vigorous showing in the 
Coast states. As my own bookselling expe- 
rience had been restricted to New England 
and the Middle West and my observations, 
to territory east of the Rockies, it seemed 
urgent for me to get a first hand impression 
of the famous book country lying between 
Spokane and San Diego and of its ma- 
chinery for book distribution. 

That there are practical difficulties for 
the merchant who must handle merchandise 
produced three thousand miles away is 
obvious, and, when that merchandise con- 
sists of books, there is a news element which 
enters into the problem along with the’ prob- 
lems of cost of transportation. It would 
be well, I believe, if the book buying public 
of the Coast were aware of the problems 
which face their booksellers. They would 
be the more appreciative of the really good 
service they receive, The problem is great, 
and seems to me to have been faced with 
vigor and competence, vigor that is receiv- 
ing its rewards in good bookstore support 
because of the high state of book interest in 
the whole region. 

It is said that the excellence of the book- 
shops of the Coast is a natural result of the 
populating of these states by the best stock 
of the east, people already book-minded. 
This is probably true, and the country thus 
peopled soon, from its richness of resources, 
supplied a competence which has given a 
margin for leisure and for the niceties of 
life. 

I have often wished that some student of 
the cultural developments of America would 
give some adequate study to the influence 
of the bookstore on the community. The 
bookstore today works side by side with the 
school and library, but, in the first stages 
of our national expansion into western 
areas, the schools were inadequate and could 
teach only the mechanics of reading, and 
the libraries were perfecting, in the cities 
of the east, that technique which is now 
so universally put to use, but the education 
of grown men and women had to develop 
on ‘the material provided by the pioneer 
merchants who started the bookstores. 

Examples of the building power of book- 
stores are not hard to find in the chronicles 
of the Coast. Gill’s of Portland was the 
creation of one man, now living, whose 
career of bookselling has spanned the whole 
period since the Civil War, During this 
time his store has used all the resources of 
good merchandising to bring into the Pa- 
cific Northwest a representative supply of 
books and to find the readers for them in 
the highways and byways of three states. 
Gill’s Portland bookstore, like the Portland 


Oregonian, has made its mark on the history 
of the section, and, today, with its extended 
contacts with the schools, libraries, and 
colleges of the area, is continuing its stimu- 
lating influence. Among all the bookstores 
which have exerted a cultural influence on 
a large community during the long period 
of its development, I know of no other 
which has so clear a claim to civic gratitude. 

One of the early book shipments from 
the Gill store was to a young man from 
Philadelphia who had decided to make a 
bookselling venture in Spokane. He 
founded a bookstore which is a dominating 
influence in the Inland Empire, a business 
which, like Gill’s, is housed in the most 
modern of buildings owned and planned by 
its proprietor, a business which extends its 
service to the schools and libraries of three 
states. Lowman & Handford’s of Seattle, 
whose trading area reaches to Nome, is an- 
other outstanding example of a bookstore 
which has greatly influenced a widespread 
community. 
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An influence quite different in method 
but not in value is that of the long estab- 
lished stores of A. M. Robertson in San 
Francisco and Charles C. Parker in Los 
Angeles. Mr. Robertson kept flying a 
guidon for good booksellers in his beloved 
city through bad years and good. He could 
do this because of a personality so confident 
and so stimulating that it kept at his side 
a loyal group of customers, It has been 
Mr. Robertson’s fighting spirit that has 
made possible for San Francisco in these 
easier years of bookselling its attractive 
group of shops which give to Post Street 
its bookish flavor. 

The University Club of Los Angeles 
made an exception to the collegiate require- 
ment for membership, thus doing credit to 
its judgment, when it added to its roster 
some years ago the name of Charles Cullom 
Parker, bookseller. His store has been a 
university in itself and he the administrator 
and chief of faculty. The graduates, if 
they ever can be said to end their course of 
study, are scattered all over California. 
Here is an indefatigable bookman who has 
read everything from Homer to Herges- 
heimer, knows editions and editors, has the 
right books in stock, fits them to right 
readers, and has been doing this for forty 
years. 

It may seem invidious to single out for 
special emphasis these few bookmen from 
many, but their records make it possible to 
illustrate the fact that the present book- 
trade activity on the Coast has a background 
of highly effective book service which goes 
back half a century. ‘These bookmen are 
still living, and one might add from smaller 
cities the names of W. W. Osborne of Santa 
Barbara or John Hewett of Long Beach. 
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The difficulties of the Pacific Coast book- 
seller, to which I referred, are, then, not 
the difficulties of finding a public for books 
but the difficulties of time and expense 
which are involved in doing business at a 
long distance from the source of supplies. 
The rate of sale of standard stock can never 
be exactly predicted, and the demand for 
new books is, of course, hopelessly un- 
predictable. How can the bookseller keep 
the right supply of books, old and new, on 
his shelves, and how can he renew those 
supplies promptly yet economically? That 
is a problem to test the ability of a mer- 
chant and the sixth sense of a bookman, 

The advertising of new books to the con- 
sumers reaches the readers of the west 
almost simultaneously with the east; the 
same news stories, current events, book re- 
views which stir up book demands in New 
York whet the appetites on the Coast; The 
Saturday Review, the Times Supplement, 
and Books are seen everywhere, to say 
nothing of excellent local book pages and 
broadcasting. 

The new books which each week brings 
have usually been shown to the dealers of 
the Coast two or three months before pub- 
lication. If it should happen that the new 
titles are ready well ahead of that date, they 
can be ordered shipped by water freight 
via the Canal along with the less urgent of 
the stock orders. The cost will be but three 
to five cents per book. If there is little 
time available, as is usually the case, or, if 
the replacements are needed at once, over- 
land freight, which will cut delivery time 
in half and double the cost, can bring the 
boxes through in from two to three weeks, 
If it comes to a question of meeting a rapid 
run on a new title or of filling an urgent 
special order, the bookseller must use pre- 





Lippincott Books 
by Modem Authors 








“Ships .. More Ships” 
The Grimmest Race 
Against Time in 

World History— 






From a war cartoon 
by J. N. Darling 


The BRIDGE 
to FRANCE 


by EDWARD N. HURLEY 


Wartime Chairman of the 
U. S. Shipping Board 


The Titanic Effort of Put- 
ting Two Million Fighting 
Men in France! 


The long awaited inside story of 
the amazing achievement of the 
wartime Shipping Board, told in 
a great historic work by the one 
man living in a key position to 
observe it all. 

The vital facts and forces controll- 
ing the activities of every branch 
of the naval, military, political and 
economic strategy of the Allies are 
here revealed. There are absorb- 
ing accounts of Foch, of the Ger- 
mans at Treves, the great Brussels 
Conference. Events never before 
published surrounding the ad- 
ministration of Woodrow Wilson 
and hundreds of other fascinating 
topics are frankly discussed. 

36 Photographs and Facsimiles of letters 
and documents of historical significance. 

Price $5.00 











HAWKERS & 
WALKERS 


In Early America 


by RICHARDSON WRIGHT 
Editor of House and Garden 
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“No book of recent times has giv- 
en so much fine flavor to the early 
days of America. A rich and meaty 


book.” —N. Y. Evening Post 
“Should appeal to all who love 
the picturesque in history and 
literature. A cheery, readable 
book.” — Chicago Daily News 


68 Illustrations from old sources. 
Handsomely Decorated. Cloth Octavo. 


tHe LAST 
VICTORIANS 


by ARTHUR A. BAUMANN 
Formerly Editor of 


the London 
“Saturday Review” 
“A brilliant book—the 
gems are genuine—pun- 
gent, opiona t 
tf you will), sharp in 
Sefinan | en 
lefinite addition to t. i 
biographicalliterature ‘yesh fiaeaiag 
of the period.” 
—LONDON SATURDAY REVIEW 
9 Illustrations $5.00 


From Serfdom 
to Bolshevism 


Memoirs of Baron N. Wrangel, 
1847-1920 


A piercing survey of Russia from 
1847 to 1920 by a man, who be- 
came well acquainted with the 
administrative machinery of the 
Empire and was thrown in contact 
with almost everyone worth 
knowing in Russia. He has given 
first-hand, vivid—and often start- 
ling—sketches of Rothstein; Sko- 
beloff; his own son Baron Wran- 
gel, leader of the Anti-Bolshevik 











forces; Rasputin and many others. 


$4.00 


J.B.LIPPINCOTT| 
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paid express with its special book rate of 
eight cents a pound or ten to twenty cents 
per book. The bookstore’s client needs to 
know but the rudiments of cost accounting 
to realize from these firures that this dealer 
has a difficult expense problem to face, and 
booksellers of other sections, who have had 
their own experience in forestalling and 
answering the impatient questions which 
come over a book counter, will realize how 
great a problem the time element involves. 

The growing importance of this great 
outlet for books is causing the whole prob- 
lem of Coast distribution to receive close 
attention from publishers. The center of 
book production is not going to shift for 
many practical reasons; it is the method of 
distribution that must be fitted to growing 
opportunities and increasing needs. Many 
publishers have made recent observation 
trips to study the situation; the most compe- 
tent salesmen obtainable have been assigned 
to cover this territory; shipping depart- 
ments in the home warehouses have been 
coached to watch the details of prompt and 
economical shipments west, and, in the case 
of two houses, the complicated problem of 
depository offices has been faced with head- 
quarters at San Francisco and service from 
there for the whole Coast, a system already 
found necessary for the textbook business. 

It is as true on the Coast as anywhere 
that 2 book well displayed is half sold, 
and no amount of mail-order service from 
a distance can take the place of a chain of 
varied bookshops extending the opportunity 
of book examination. 

st 

How alluring such shops can be in equip- 
ment and display method, I found again 
and again exemplified on the Coast. Seldom 
have I seen department stores take more 
pains with their equipment for bookselling 
than The Emporium of San Francisco, 
J. W.. Robinson’s or Bullock’s at Los 
Angeles, or Frederick & Nelson’s in 
Seattle; seldom have I seen a better college 
town bookstore than Sommer’s Sather Gate 
Shop at Berkeley, or better small city shops 
than Vroman’s at Pasadena, or Levinson’s at 
Sacramento. The large general store of 
Fowler Brothers of Los Angeles, like those 
of the northwest already mentioned, is a 
model of good planning, and there is noth- 
ing in the country more colorful than the 
group which includes Paul Elders’s, Gelber’s, 
and the Post Street Bookshop in San Fran- 
cisco or the Telecote in Santa Barbara, or 
more likeable than the rare bookshops of 
Howell’s and Newbegin’s in San Francisco 
or Dawson’s in Los Angeles. 

It is when one sees the activity of these 
stores and observes the stimulus of the great 
educational and library systems of the sec- 
tion that the publisher (and author) begins 
to understand that the Coast as a book 
market has only begun its growth, and it 
is after one has traveled for four days out 
or back that an eastern bookman begins to 
ponder on the vital importance of a well- 
balanced book distributing machinery that 
will bring with the greatest possible ease 
and economy books, both standard ‘and 
current, to that great western market. 
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The next play in the Variorum Shakes- 
peare, edited by Dr. Horace Howard 
Furness, Jr., will be “Coriolanus,” and it 
will probably be ready for publication in 
the late summer or early autumn. During 
the five years occupied in the preparation of 
this volume, Dr. Furness has read 1,200 
texts of the play, 350 of them in German. 
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Pascal Covici of Chicago has brought out 
Henry Justin Smith’s “Innocents Aloft,” a 
book William McFee liked so well that he 
has written an introduction for it. It is 
a collection of Alpine pen-pictures and 
Parisian souvenirs. Mr. Smith is but re- 
cently back from abroad. He is the author 
of a newspaper epic, “Deadlines.” 





A collection of over one hundred oil 
paintings of the nineteenth century, sold on 
the evening of May fifth, was the last group 
of paintings to be sold at the American Art 
Association this season. It was composed of 
Pictures from the estate of the late Mrs. 
Nelson Robinson and the collection of Mr. 
Harry Toplitt, with additions. Representa- 
tive examples of the English, Dutch, French, 
and American schools included a canvas by 
James Gale Tyler, “Whaler Weathering 
Cape Horn;” by Adolph Schreyer, “Peas- 
ants on a Journey;” by Alphonse de Neu- 
ville, “Infantry Quarters;” a portrait by 
John Hoppner; a fine portrait by Renoir; 
a winter scene by Thaulow; a portrait of 
John Getz, Esquire, by William Merritt 
Chase; one by Sully, and a midsummer 
study by Henry P. Smith. Other well 
known canvasses were by artists such as 
Jacque, Tryon, Madrazo, Cotes, Fortuny, 
Flamand, Watteau, and many others. 
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Novels ~ And Something More 


THE MAGIC 


‘By Thomas Mann 


Translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter 


Ordinary classifications break down in the presence of this Continental masterpiece. It is not only 
the life-story of an engaging young European: it is a thrilling biography of a mind in the making, and an 


exhaustive portrait of our modern world collectively. 


The appearance of such a work would have been one of the half-dozen major events in the literary 
life of any century that history records. A book for today and for many a tomorrow. 
By Thomas Mann: Buddenbrooks, two volumes boxed, $5.00; Royal Highness, $2.50; Death in Venice, $2.50. 
The Magic Mountain, two volumes boxed, $6.00 


MATTOCK 


By James Stevens 


Parvin Mattock of Kansas, private and corporal in the A. E. F., is the unheroic hero of a novel that | 
does not so much picture war as anatomize a type of American mind. 


“The real stuff.’-—The New York Times. 


“This Mattock chap who wanted to do right and who had decent impulses and ornery impulses and 
no brains at all—he is drawn with vividness and sympathy.”—John W. Thomason, Jr., in Books (New York 


Herald Tribune). 


“All the old-time critical gags are quite useless in the case of this last and perhaps best of the war 
novels. ... It is an amazing and original performance. It is magnificent and at the same time pro- 
foundly saddening. . . . It hits the right mark mortally, and mercifully because mortally.”—Cuth- 


bert Wright, in The New York Sun. 


By Mr. Stevens: Paul Bunyan, Brawnyman, and Mattock, each $2.50. 


Mysteries—By Knut Hamsun 

Translated by Arthur G. Chater 
The outstanding work in the early development of 
the author of Growth of the Soil. $2.50 
Love Is Enoucu—By Francis Brett Young 

A novel for normal people—and about them. 
Second printing. Two volumes boxed, $5.00 
LATTERDAY SyYmMPHONY—By Romer Wilson 
Full-length portraits of three sophisticates and a 
Negro like none in print. $2.00 
ArtanE—By Claude Anet 

The love-story of a girl whom circumstances and 
her own nature forced into pretending to be not 
so good as she really was. Third printing, $2.50 














MOUNTAIN. 


BRIO 


Lup-1n-THE-Mist—By Hope Mirrlees 
A satirical fantasy in the area beween Barrie’s 
Sentimental Tommy and Anatole France’s Penguin 
Island. $2.50 
AN Inpian Day—By Edward Thompson | 
The story of an idealist and humanitarian official 
in the Anglo-Indian civil service. $2.50 
Your Cuckoo Sincs spy Kinp— 
By Valentine Dobrée 
The first novel by a young Englishwoman known | 
hitherto as a painter. $2.50 
Tue Cross—By Sigrid Undset | 
The closing volume of the great trilogy Kristin 
Lavransdatter. $3.00 














EAST INDIA & COMPANY 


PAUL MORAND 


Translated by W.L B. Dunbar 


Laurence Stallings says, ‘‘Paul Morand can write as well as any man wandering about the capitals of 
the world today.” In this latest book, the brilliant interpreter of the typical civilization of our day 
transports his readers to the Far East, where he mingles bizarre oriental adventures with saucy 


European spices. 
Other books by 


Open All Night ($2.00), Closed All Night ($2.00) and Green Shoots ($1.75). 





$2.50 
M. Morand are 





ANTHONY COMSTOCK LETTERS TO 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


and MARGARET LEECH By PAUL CLAUDEL er 
“The best biography of the year,” (The Translated by H. L. Stuart 
New Republic). Illustrated, $3.00 An intimate book by the new French Ambassador. 
Already regarded as a classic in France where it has 


$1.25 
LOVE LIFE IN NATURE taken its place with the letters of Abelard to 
By WILHELM BOLSCHE Heloise. $2.50 
The Story of the Evolution of Love, OIL? YOUR NERVOUS 
regarded as the classic of its subject. ° CHILD 
2 volumes, boxed, $10.00 A Novel By UPTON SINCLAIR By ERWIN WEXBERG 


PROFESSIONAL PATRIOTS 
By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


methods and objectives involved in the 


organized effort to exploit patriotic THE GooD SOLDIER SPRINGBOARD 
impulses in the United States after By FORD MADOX FORD 


Considered by many critics as one of the finest 


the late war. $1.50 


THE STORY OF novels written in English. 
NELL GWYN 


By PETER CUNNINGHAM MIGRATIONS York Times. $2.00 


With an introduction by 


A fascinating story of the beautiful A story of the South, giving a totally fresh and By FREEMAN WILLS CROFTS 
mistress of Charles II and the latest authentic picture of the relation between negroes and A detective story by the author of The 
addition to The Navarre Society whites. “‘A vivid reconstruction of the antebellum Cask. “Absorbing and alive with 
books. Illustrated, $5.00 South.”—Sat. Review. $2.50 thrills.”—Phila. Public Ledger. $2.00 





Sinclair’s first full-length novel in eight years. ‘‘Great 
fiction and great thinking.””—Wm. E. Leonard. 
“‘An amazingly rich gusher of American life, dramatic 
An exposure of the personalities, and interesting.””— The Independent. $2.50 


A DOUBTER ADVICE ON THE CARE 


By a bachelor who can't bear them 


Don’t send congratulations. Sena this 
precious book. Illustrated in 3 colors. 


Dr. Alfred Adler, famous Vienna spe- 
cialist, says: “It contains not theories 
and fancies but facts and experiences 
gained from child guidance.” $1.75 


By ROBERT WOLF 


“Easily the best college novel that has 
$2.50 been written in thie country.’’—New 
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Foreign Literature 


Boswell in Swedish 


JAMES BOSWELL. SAMUEL JOHNSONS 
Liv. Till Svenska, med_ Bibliografi, 
Inledning, Anmiarkningar, och Register, 


av HaraLtp Heyman, fil, D:R. I Fem 
DeELAR,- med  talrika _‘ Il lustrationer. 
Férsta Delen: 1709-1753. Stockholm: 


Albert Bonniers Forlag. 1926. 


Reviewed by FREDERICK A. PoTTLE 


. me peritus denum 
Discet Iber, Rhodanique potor. 


Or wonders whether Boswell would be 
more pleased or vexed to learn that 
his “Life of Johnson” is now, one hundred 
and thirty-five years after its publication, 
appearing in its first complete translation 
into any foreign tongue. Neither he nor 
the Doctor hesitated to avow a peculiar 
delight in international fame. Indeed, 
Johnson on few occasions showed himself 
so softened as when he exulted in the false 
report that “The Rambler” was about to 
appear in Russian. “O! Gentlemen, I 
must tell you a very great thing. The Em- 
press of Russia has ordered ‘The Rambler’ 
to be translated into the Russian language: 
so I shall be read on the banks of the 
Wolga! . . .” Boswell: “You must cer- 
tainly be pleased with this, Sir.” Johnson: 
“I am pleased, Sir, to be sure.” And as 
for Boswell, he must have looked for the 
speedy dissemination of his masterpiece to 
the banks of the Wolga and beyond. He 
swelled with pride over the Irish piracies 
of his “Account of Corsica,” and com- 
placently recorded the fact that that work 
had been translated into German, Dutch, 
and twice into French. He thought well, 
of course, of “An Account of Corsica,” but 
he was well aware that the “Life” was 
much greater. “Yes,” he says, “I have 
Johnsonised the land.” How has it hap- 
pened that he has so ‘signally failed to 
Johnsonise Europe? Dr. Hill thought it 
was simply because Johnson was “so Eng- 
lish that foreigners could neither under- 
stand him nor relish his ‘Life’,” which may 
be an adequate explanation, though it seems 
somewhat too simple. The fact remains 
that, of all undisputed English masterpieces 
of the first rank, Boswell’s “Life of John- 
son” is perhaps the least known abroad. 


Yet Boswell has always had a secure 
European reputation; not, to be sure, as the 
great biographer, but as a minor historian 
whose work on Corsica still possesses inde- 
pendent value. “An Account of Corsica,” 
published in February, 1768, was at once 
made accessible in German, Dutch, French, 
and Italian. Anton Klausing, professor at 
Leipzig, made a German translation which 
ran through four editions. Hieronymus 
Mertens, a pedagogue of Augsburg, fol- 
lowed with a German abridgment. Seig- 
neux de Correvon, councillor of Lausanne, 
with the help of a mysterious “Madame 
* * *» turned the “Account” into French, 
his work appearing simultaneously with 
another French translation by J. P. I. Du- 
bois, secretary to the Polish ambassador at 
the Hague. The Italian and Dutch trans- 
lators have not as yet been identified. 


Boswell’s first great Johnsonian work, 
the “Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” 
was well translated into German in 1787 
by Albrecht Wittemberg, a Jittérateur of 
Hamburg. The translation seems to have 
been utterly neglected; at any rate, it has 
never been reprinted. Ten years later a 
German bluestocking named Dorothea 
Margarethe Liebeskind, after considerable 
success in translating English Gothic ro- 
mances, made the second attempt to John- 
sonize Germany, by bringing out the first 
volume of an abridgment of the “Life,” the 
whole to be complete in three volumes. 
Germany showed no enthusiasm for the 
Doctor, and the work was never completed, 
The only other attempt to present the 
“Life” to foreign readers was made in 
1851, when Aleksandr Druzhinin, Russian 
critic and fanatic admirer of the literature 
of Tory England, brought out in Russian 
a work entitled “Johnson and Boswell,” in 
which he paraphrased considerable portions 
of the “Life” and the “Journal of a Tour 
to the Hebrides.” 


Boswell, we are pleased to remember, was 
interested in Sweden. “A History of 
Sweden” stands third in that extraordinary 
list of thirty works which he projected but 
never executed. In 1772 he asked Dr. 
Johnson whether he might venture to 
“write a history of Sweden, without going 
thither.” Johnson thought he might, at 
least “one for ordinary use.” The next 


year when he and the Doctor were in the 
Isle of Skye they actually elaborated a 
plan of “going up the Baltick and visiting 
some of the more northern regions”—per- 
haps to get materials for the history. How 
barely we may have missed having “The 
Journal of a Tour up the Baltick with 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D.!” 


Dr. Heyman’s work shows clearly that he 
has felt the responsibility of his position. 
His Boswell is not a cheap and careless 
abridgment, but a monumental work of 
painstaking scholarship, with which only 
one English edition—Hill’s—deserves com- 
parison. This first volume (360 pages plus 
nearly 200 of introduction) brings the 
“Life® down only to 1753. There will be 
four more volumes; five, if the “Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides” is included. 
But the work is by no means intended for 
the scholar alone. Dr. Heyman has tried 
to make it attractive to the ordinary 
Swedish reader as well, and has succeeded 
better than one would have supposed pos- 
sible. His translation combines the essen- 
tial principles of two editions so widely 
different as Hill’s, the definitive scholarly 
edition, and Ingpen’s, the most lavishly 
illustrated. The text is Hill’s, and the notes 
in general have been selected from his, 
though the peculiar needs of the Swedish 
reader have naturally been kept foremost in 
mind. The text, however, is broken into 
chapters as in Ingpen’s edition, and all 
Ingpen’s illustrations are reproduced. Bos- 
well’s own notes and a few from Malone’s 
editions are left as footnotes; the editors 
are collected at the ends of the chapters. 
It is a remarkable testimonial to the taste 
and intelligence of the Swedish nation and 
the character of its publishers that such an 
elaborate and expensive work can_ be 
launched as an ordinary commercial enter- 
prise. 


Dr. Heyman has prefaced this volume 
with nearly two hundred pages of intro- 
ductory matter. A bibliographical section 
presents a fuller list of works in Johnson- 
ian scholarship than any single work in 
English. A preface discusses the problem 
of presenting Johnson to a non-English- 
speaking public, and a long essay, “Samuel 
Johnson och James Boswell” attempts to 
evaluate Boswell’s book and its hero for a 
Swedish reader, ‘There is a separate index 
of thirty-seven pages, modeled on Hill’s, 
and comparable with it for fulness. 

















G.K. CHESTERTON’S 


first novel in 
several years 





A modern Don Quixote tilts 
a humorous, well-aimed lance 
at some conventional wind- 
mills of realism. “A great 
book in the truly Chester- 
tonian style.” 
— Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 
$3.00 
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But Yesterday 
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Meee 


By the author of “Captain Desmond, V.C,” etc. 


A deeply moving story of 
the influence of a strong 
personality over several 
people with whom he 
comes in contact. A 
novel of penetrating char- 
acter study, set in Eng- 
land of today, and light- 
ened by a touch of youth- 
ful romance. $2.50 
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as “Rowforest.” 
a dying era. 


hordes of self-made 
millionaires. 


$2.00 
At Booksellers 
DODD, MEAD 












ROWFOREST 


By ANTHONY PRYDE 
Author of “Marqueray’s Duel,” etc. 
The story of Tom Cesil, last of the 
owners of the great estates known 
A romance of 
. . the last hard 
struggle of the English aristoc- 
racy to stand against com- 
mercialism and invading 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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215 Victoria Street, Toronto 


THAT 
ISLAND 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
Axthor of “The Alibrights” 
Thedeliciously amusing 
experiences of an Eng- 
lish family, their ser- 
vants and a sailor, who 
escape from shipwreck 
toatropicalisland,where 
theyattempttosetupan || 

their own. | 
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Confession 


BEKENNTNISSE DES HOCHSTAPLERS 
FELIX KRULL: Buch der Kindheit. 
Von THomas MANN. Leipzig: Deutsche 
Verlags Anstalt, 1927. 


Reviewed by PIERRE LOVING 
ITH “The Magic Mountain” Thomas 
Mann, it is conceivable, may have 
reached the summit of his method: this beay. 
tifully flowing and rounded book repre. 
sents perhaps the ne plus ultra of his gifts 
and his ripe knowledge and whither he wil] 
go from now on, it is difficult to foretell, 
This classically resourceful writer who uses 
the German language with a full sense of 
its deep inherited values, playing with rare 
virtuosity on all its stops, was indeed pre. 
destined—if nothing untoward intervened 
to cut short his ascent—to achieve his clear 
goal. For at the outset, it is evident, he 
set his eyes on attaining certain ends, and 
these ends were for the most part con- 
scious and quite realizable. And he now 
may claim the happy distinction of having 
done all that he could do with his medium 
and with the “correspondences”—to use a 
favorite expression of Baudelaire’s—of that 
medium within his own interior world, 
This, it may be, is the enviable fate of the 
writer who is born fully aware of both 
his talent and his limitations. And he is 
bound, if persists long enough, to find him. 
self and so to skirt all disrupting surprises, 
This, moreover, is apt to be the fate of 
the writer who starts out, as Mann did, 
with a smooth finished style. We know 
that Mann spent incisive years perfecting 
that almost faultless style: he tells us as 
much, vicariously, through a number of 
his characters who are either scholars or 
writers or both. But—without attempting 
paradox—the flaw in the perfect writer’s 
prose may be exactly this summum bonum 
of perfection. “Style” is something fixed 
and limited in which, it goes without say- 
ing, only the fixed, constrained and limited 
things can best be uttered. 
es 


In the work of Thomas Mann, accord- 
ingly, “style” is a very definite thing: it is, 
in a word, the inherited resources and 
music of German prose. There are few, 
very few vagaries in this fluent prose, few 
adventures and rencounters beyond pure 
felicity. I sometimes think that Melville 
and Hardy, Keats and Blake, Hélderlin and 
Rimbaud, were blessed beyond words by the 
high anthropomorphics precisely in that they 
were not vouchsafed this solemn perfection, 

In these confessions of a speculator in 
European high finance (Mann has only 
gotten as far as the young man’s seven- 
teenth or eighteenth year) we easily note 
the flagrant imperfections in this exquisite 
style of Thomas Mann’s. At the outset we 
are asked, for example, to accept these per- 
sonal confessions of a middle-class youth 
with no literary discipline and education 
(save the meagre alibi that his father had 
once lived in Paris and he may have in 
herited Latin form that way) as the authen- 
tic expression, the very living voice and ac- 
cent, of a crude speculator. The accent, 
however, is not at all credible; the ex- 
quisite prose style of Thomas Mann stands 
solidly with its long flowing robes between 
the reader and the character who is speaking. 

es 

By the careful and exact choice of words, 
the middle-class German who is here mak- 
ing his confiteor attests to a remarkable 
sensitivity which his actions and the tenor 
of his thoughts subsequently belie. Is it 
possible, we may well ask, for a man thus 
unschooled to clothe his thoughts—apart 
from the liquid music of which I have 
already spoken—in language which only 
an inheritor of the long usufruct of Euro- 
pean prose like Thomas Mann could rea- 
sonably employ? If a writer possesses 4 
superb style, rather than a superb instru- 
ment, his subjects, as we see, are apt to be 
considerably restricted, and the reader, no 
matter how indulgent, will find it enormous 
ly hard to swallow the convention. 

I find it hard to explain why Mann fails 
in Felix Krull’s first love affair with the 
servant Genoveva, As I have said, the 
language is choice and flowing, the rhythm 
is highly pleasing. But we are asked ont 
more to admit the convention that a man 
who commands such harmonies of languag®, 
capable of such infinite variety and subtlety, 
could dismiss his introduction to fleshly 
love as a thing of no moment. Felix Krull 
contents himself with saying (but is it not 
the author speaking here?) that other 
have described this sort of thing and, # 
for him, he has no appetite for dwelling 0 
this “materia.” Well, well — the mellif- 
luous and absurd adulteries of Mr. Herge* 
heimer must wring their hands in the outer 
void at such brutal indifference. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 


received. 


Belles Lettres 


Dante. By John Jay Chapman. 
Mifflin. $2.50. 

Tue THEATRE IN Lire. By Nicolas Evreinof. 
Brentano’s. $3.50. 

Liszt, WAGNER, AND THE Princess. By William 
Wallace. Dutton. $5. 

Tue TOMB OF Tut-ANKH-AMEN. 
Carter. Vol. 2. Doran. $5. 

Lupwic VAN BrEeTHovEN’s PIANoFORTE SONATAS. 
By William Behrend. Dutton. $2.50. 

New Essays AND AMERICAN Impressions. By 
Alfred Noyes. Holt. $2.50. 

Loes Cxassicac Lisprary. Cicero, Translated 
by J. E. King; Hippocrates, Translated by E. 
JT. Wittington, Volume III; Polybius, Trans- 
lated by W. R. Paton, Vols. V and VI. 
Edited by E. Capps, T. H. Page and W. H. 
D. Rouse. Putnams. 

SHAKESPEARE STUDIES. 
Macmillan. $4. 

1001 AFTERNOONS IN CHICAGO. 
$2.50. 

A Hisrory oF Russian Literature. By Prince 
D. S. Mirsky. Knopf. $4. 


Houghton 


By Howard 


By Elmer Edgar Stoll. 


By Ben Hecht. 


SECRETS OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 
By ELizaABETH JAFFRAY. Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation. 1926. $2.50. 

WHITE HOUSE GOSSIP. By Epna M. 
CoLMAN. Doubleday, Page. 1927. $5. 
“Gossip” better fits the first of these 

books than the one which has the name in 

its title. This is no reflection upon the 
accuracy of the statements and stories set 
forth by Mrs. Jaffray, who was Presidential 
housekeeper for seventeen years, from Taft’s 
inauguration through the Wilson and 

Harding administrations and a year of the 

term now being served by Coolidge. Miss 

Colman’s volume follows her “Seventy-five 

Years of White House Gossip” and covers 

the period from Johnson to the present. 

It is dignified and political rather than in- 

formal and personal, although it has many 

personal touches. Two quotations relating 
to President Coolidge will show the differ- 
ence in tone between these books. Referring 
to the President’s dry humor Miss Colman 
writes: “At one of the informal gather- 
ings, a woman, desiring to impress herself 
upon his mind, remarked airily, ‘Mr. Pres- 
ident, ’'m from Boston!’ With that twinkle 
that is so ready to show itself, he remarked 
instantly, ‘You'll never get over it!?” Mrs. 

Jaffray was struck with another Coolidge 

trait: “The White House is run in the most 

economical way possible and the actual 

White House expenses of President Coolidge 

during the past four years have averaged 

less than $1,000 a month. I think it is 
quite safe to say that President Coolidge 
has been able to save $50,000 a year during 
all the time he has been in the White House.” 

Dress, menus, personal characteristics in- 
cluding foibles—these are the things that 
interest Mrs. Jaffray and no doubt will de- 
light—or shock—her readers. Among the 

“secrets” she reveals are President Wilson’s 

indifference to food and clothes, President 

Harding’s insistence upon having toothpicks 

on the dining room table, President Cool- 

idge’s pair of indulgences—an afternoon 
nap and cigars—and the exact amount of 
wines and liquors served at a certain state 
dinner. Dealing with a much longer period 
than that surveyed by Mrs. Jaffray, Miss 

Colman presents personages and customs of 

a vanished era as well as some of those 

of our own time. Her attention to dates 

and important events gives her chapters a 

historical character, while her use of more 

personal material imparts color and life to 
her pages. 


ROOSEVELT AS WE KNEW HIM. By 
FREDERICK S. Woop. Winston. 1927. 
$3.50. 

In this volume are assembled the recollec- 
tions of one hundred and fifty of the late 
Theodore Roosevelt’s friends, many of them 
his associates at one stage or another of his 
career, They are partly appreciative, partly 
analytical, partly anecdotal. The interest 
of such a book needs no stressing. The 
Material is arranged chronologically with 
reference to Roosevelt’s life, Among the 
contributors are Major George Haven Put- 
nam, Charles W. Eliot, William Howard 
Taft, Brander Matthews, Alton B. Parker, 
Admiral Sims, Oscar §. Straus, General 
Pershing, and a number of newspaper men, 
The stories show the Colonel in charac- 
teristic fashion, recalling his vivacity, his 
range of interests, his insistence upon effi- 
ciency, his love of the human aspect of 
things, his humor. If the laudation voiced 
by some of the contributors goes to extremes, 
they unconsciously supply a corrective in 
some of the stories they tell. The secretary 


Many of them will be reviewed later. 


of Roosevelt’s class at Harvard is guilty of 
an exhibition of bad taste in the remark: 
“I am glad Roosevelt died while strong and 
vigorous, and that he did not have to ‘sur- 
vive himself,’ as perhaps in some measure 
Woodrow Wilson did.” On the whole, 
however, the volume is an excellent piece 
of work. 


Wasuincton. By Joseph Dillaway Sawyer. 
Macmillan. 2 vols. $20. 

AmeERICAN Masters oF Sociat Science. Edited 
by Howard W. Odum Holt. $4.50. 

Barnum’s Own Story. The Autobiography of 
P. T. Barnum. Viking Press. $3. 

Tue Evorution oF Cuarces Darwin. By 
George A. Dorsey. Doubleday, Page. $2. 
From SerFpom To Botsnevism. The Memoirs 

of Baron N. Wrangel. Lippincott. $4. 
Riata anv Spurs. By Charles A. Siringo. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3. 


Potonaise. The Life of Chopin. By Guy 
De Pourtalés. Holt. 

Lorp BirkeNHEAD. By Ephesian. Doran. $4. 

Marcet Proust, His Lire anp Work. By 


Léon Pierre Quint. Knopf. $3.50. 


Drama 


THE SECOND MAN. By S. N. BEnrR- 
MAN. Doubleday, Page. 1927. 


This comedy in three acts opened at 
the Guild Theatre on April 11th last, 
Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt, and Margalo 
Gillmore taking the principal parts. The 
production was directed by Philip Moeller. 
The play is crisply modern with a number 
of amusing lines. It centres about a rather 
blasé writer who evidently possesses con- 
siderable personal charm, inasmuch as a 
Mrs. Kendall Frayne (looking somewhat 
like Sargent’s “Madame X”) and a de- 
lightful flapper, Monica Grey, are both in 
love with him, The character drawing 
throughout is convincing. The main idea 
of the play, which gives it its title, is drawn 
from a quotation from a letter of Lord 
Leighton’s where he said, 


... For, together with, and as it were 
behind, so much pleasurable emotion, there is 
always that other strange second man in me, 
calm, critical, observant, unmoved, blasé, odious. 

\ 

Certainly there is, by his own admission, 
such an individual in the character of Clark 
Storey, who may be called the hero—or 
villain—of the piece, as you will. Yet 
doubts arise, considerable doubts, as to this 
being the most important feature of the 
play. To this reviewer (who has not seen 
the actual performance on the stage) the 
merit of the production would seem to 
consist in the suavely amusing comedy of 
manners it presents. Nowhere is the 
dialogue brilliant, but it is a little more 
than competent, and the portrait of the 
undisciplined and endearing Monica Grey is 
particularly diverting. The scene between 
Storey and Lowe, when the latter is about 
to take his (Storey’s) life is excellently 
imagined. A creditable comedy altogether, 
a neat transcript from what might well be 
actual life. 


Movern Enctish Praywricuts. By John W. 


Cunliffe. Harper. $3. 

Marco Mittions. By Eugene ONeill. Boni 
& Liveright. $2.50. 

More One-Act Ptays. Edited by Helen 
Louise Cohen. MHarcourt, Brace. $2.25. 


Economics 


Tue Economic Tueory oF THe Leisure Crass. 


By Nikolai Bukharim. International Pub- 
lishers. $2.50. 
Education 


Tue Romance or Worps. 
Dutton. $2. 


Tue Smatt Junior Hicu Scuoor. 
T. Spaulding. 


By Ernest Weekley. 


By Francés 
Harvard University Press. 


$2.50. 
History oF Sociatist TuHoucut. By Harry W. 
Laidler. Crowell. $3.50. 


Tue Catcucus oF Variants. By W. W. Greg. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

CrassicaL Mytus THaT Live Topay. By Fran- 
ces EB. Sabin. Silver, Burdett. $1.92. 

Breap Loar Tarxs on TEACHING CoMPoSITION. 
By Alfred M. Hitchcock. Holt. 

Stupy Pxrans For Novers Reap in HiGu 
Scuoots. By Alfred M. Hitchcock. Holt. 
UniversaL KNow.epce. Edited by Edward A. 
Pace, Thomas J. Shahan, Conde B. Pallen, 
James J. Walsh, John J. Wynne and numer- 
ous collaborators. Twelve Volumes. Volume 
II. New York: Universal Knowledge Foun- 

dation, Inc. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Wake uf Merle! 


There’s something new in the air 
No, it’s not the Happiness Boys, Merle, | 
so stop your cheap talk ..... I’ve been 
a different person ever since I tried it. 





All my friends grin now when the waiter talks to me in French. 
My reading problem is solved. I was the Early Bird of America 
and discovered on the lawn of Spring books, my one salvation, fat 
and juicy 








The EARLY 
WORM 


By ROBERT BENCHLEY 


Illustrated by Gluyas Williams 





The funniest of all possible books by the author of “Love Conquers 
All,” “Of All Things” and “Pluck and Luck.” 


Be an early bird and enjoy this book. Learn about the “Decline 
of Sex.” Read the lousy ghost story Uncle Edith told Peterkin 
and Black Beauty’s (a horse’s) account of how to make a night 
club out of the ice box on the back porch—selah. 


And find out the truth about what college 
did to the author. You cannot do without 
this adjunct to the American Home. No, 
Merle, it’s not a five foot bookshelf ..... 
You can buy it, God bless you, at any book- 
store for $2.00. 





HENRY HOLT & CO., One Park Ave., NEW YORK 




















D. Appleton and Company Announce 
EDITH WHARTON’S 


new novel of the fashionable 


vlight Veep 


A tense and haunting story, brilliantly told—a novel 
worthy to rank with “The Age of Innocence.” 


$2.50 at Booksellers This is an Appleton Book 








The story of 
Saint Genevieve 
of Paris and Nanterre 


SAINT 
IN IVORY 


By LORINE PRUETTE 


With true art Miss Pruette 
has breathed life into legends 
surrounding the patron saint 
of Paris and there emerges 
the living portrait of an ex- 
traordinary woman whose 
life was filled with adventure 
and daring. An enchanting 
novel of great vigor and 
beauty. 

$2.50 This is an Appleton Book 

Send 50c for a year’s subscription to lar 


our illustrated Monthly Guide to New 
ooks. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


George Eliot 


. 
and Her Times 
By ELIZABETH S. HALDANE 

A brilliant study of the life 
and works of the great 
novelist. “A wonderful por- 
trait.".—The Spectator. Il- 
lustrated. 


$3.50 This is an Appleton Book 








Hurdy-Gurdy 
on Olympus 


By BERTON BRALEY 


A collection ot the choicest 
verse written by this popu- 


American artist during 
the last eight years. $2.00 


35 West 32d Street, NEW YORK 
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$2.00 
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From Man 
to Man 


By 
Olive Schreiner, $2.50 
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The New Books 


(Continued from preceding page) 
Fiction 
THE MAGIC CASKET. By R. AustTIN 

FREEMAN. Dodd, Mead. 1927. $2. 

To those who are devotees of mystery 
stories; Mr. Freeman’s Thorndyke is a de- 
tective of considerable achievement. He 
and Agatha Christie’s Hercule Poirot are 
notable additions to the growing group of 
sleuths in fiction, Mr, Freeman’s present 
volume, as usual featuring Thorndyke, is 
a collection of short stories covering various 
“cases” taken in charge by this detective 
whose author now exercises much more 
ingenuity and plausibility than does the 
creator of Sherlock Holmes. From blood- 
clots, from the natural history of ditch 
and pond, even from the hairs of an 
elephant’s tail, Thorndyke constructs his 
analyses of cleverly hidden crime. As 
pathologist, naturalist, and acute observer, 
also, of such minutie as an apparently dead 
man’s ashes in a crematorium, he displays 
his observant skill. All the stories are well 
worked out, both as to motive for the 
crimes and as to probabilities, with the 
solution always deft and dramatic. The 
element of terror is present only in in- 
ference, the interest in the stories centering 
about the ingenuity with which the crime 
was planned and by means of which it is 
unravelled. Mr. Freeman remains one of 
the most ingenious writers of our time in 
this field of fictjon. 
BREAK O’DAY. 

Doran. 1927. $2. 

Rural Ireland, toward the end of the late 
Terror, is the scene of this picturesque, 
deeply penetrating, yet ironic study of a 
Celti: rascal. He is an ex-member of the 
Constabulary, a poltroon, a braggart, a 
renegade, self-styled The Cabogue, who 
goes about the countryside posing as a rebel 
“on the run,” thereby gain the hospitality 
and confidences of patriots only, when op- 
portunity offers, to betray them to their 
oppressors. Occasionally his treachery and 
pretenses are uncovered, but he is signally 
successful in creating a legendary likeness 
of himself, his mythical great deeds and 
valor, which to his gullible countrymen 
identify him as a national hero. With the 
coming of peace, he turns petty highway- 
man, enlists several followers, who aid him 
in the robbery of rustic cottages, post-offices, 
and shops. His ignominious career at 
length is finished by a violent death. The 
story is splendidly written, intensely virile, 
but it is liable to prove a “dud” to readers 
who have not, either through knowledge or 
predilection, a sympathetic familiarity with 
the people and struggles of new-born Erin. 
QUEEN’S MATE. By Puiuip Mac- 

DONALD. Dial Press. 1927. $2. 

The “Queen” who seeks a mate is Prin- 
cess Sophonisba, related, through her father’s 
second marital venture, to impoverished 
Slovene-Croatian royalty. Sophie is beauti- 


By Con’ O’LEary. 





ful, twenty-four, intellectual, and the 
unique scheme which she devises for her 
capture of the ideal male has already elim- 
inated some three-hundred candidates, re- 
ducing the number to a scant seven when 
the book’s prologue opens. ‘These surviving 
hopefuls, all high-born Britons of the 
“silly-ass” type, are summoned collectively 
to Sophie’s Berkeley Square residence, and 
there are acquainted with the unusual con- 
ditions by which she is to be won: To that 
suitor who, in her judgment, submits the 
best original literary composition she will 
award her hand and fortune. There fol- 
low, at the rate of one read a week, the 
seven short stories entered for the prize— 
and very fair products they seemed to us— 
but in the epilogue our  over-exacting 
Princess spurns them all as mediocre, re- 
fusing to pronounce a decision favorable to 
any entrant in the contest. A gentle “kick,” 
not apt to be foreseen, is reserved for the 
closing pages. 


THE COUNTERFEITS. By Marjorie 
STRACHEY. Longmans, Green. 1927. $2. 
To Adela Clifford the amorous intrigues 

of post-war England seem like an absurd 

parody on the fundamental drama of her 
earlier days as an army nurse in Russia. 

Constantly thrown back on memories for 

her emotional relief, she soon realizes that 

this is to dwell in a world of illusion, un- 
less it is the genuine past with which she 
occupies her thoughts. Holding up truth, 
therefore, as the sole criterion, she recon- 
structs her affair with Boris Galkin, to find 
his charms entirely depreciated, as soon as 
she comes to a full realization of his self- 
ishness. On the other hand, Captain Hope, 
dull as he is, emerges from the process of 
retrospection with all his quiet virtues 
gleaming. At the very end of the book, 
when Adela encounters the captain again in 

London, we are led to believe that with this 

one solid element from the past she will 

succeed in building a stable future. 

The mechanics of Miss Strachey’s interest- 
ing idea are managed very capably; but 
never does the story mount to distinguished 
heights. If we choose to identify the au- 
thor’s point of view with that of her hero- 
ine, the reason for this becomes apparent. 
She, no less than Adela, seems frankly bored 
with London society: and hence her picture 
of it is flat. Even her attitude toward pas- 
sion on the Russian steppes is a disappoint- 
ingly quiet one. 

THE SORROWS OF ELSIE. By ANDpDRE 
SAVIGNON, ‘Translated by R. J. Dingle. 
New York: Payson & Clarke. 1927. 
$2. 

This is a mystical, frequently incoherent 
narrative of the struggles of an English 
girl with the problem of sex. Her en- 
deavor to find a “savior” in the perfect 
man, but symbolizes that constant search for 
higher values, which, according to M. 
Savignon, is characteristic of woman in 
general. It is a nice compliment to the 
beau sexe, though one more convincingly 
expressed in Rodin’s piece, “The Centaur- 





ess,” where the female torso is represented 

as attempting to tear itself loose from its 

equine lower parts. 

The sole test of such an unconventional 
method as we see in the book at hand, where 
supernatural elements are freely implied, 
lies in the accuracy and force with which 
the central ideal records itself upon the 
reader’s mind. For the reviewer, M. Savig. 
non has not been especially effective. To 
the former it was definitely a mistake to 
introduce into the earlier part of the story 
sufficient naturalistic detail to make the 
very allegorical tone of the second part 
strike a discord; although the latter con- 
sidered by itself, remains a somewhat color. 
ful and vigorous piece of writing. In the 
final section of the novel, the course of 
events between Horrick and Elsie is man. 
aged as any second-rate realist who was in. 
terested in love among the lower classes 
would manage them; that is to say, as dully 
as possible. 

THE DEVIL’S GUARD. By Tatsor 
Munpy. Bobbs-Merrill. 1926. $2. 
Mr, Mundy writes a mystery novel sur- 

rounding a mystic cult in Thibet. The 

story is vigorous and exciting when his 
characters are in action. But in the fre. 
quent passages where he attempts to make 

them talk and think it is as complete a 

soporofic as recent fiction can provide. The 

mystery, like the cult, fails to satisfy. Per. 
haps this is because the author himself does 
not appear to know just what it is that he 
has to conceal. In any case he makes no 
revelations sufficient to justify the protracted 
suspense of his three-hundred pages and even 
the kind of reader who is willing to stretch 
some points for the sake of a howling mys- 
tery will probably feel himself cheated at 
the end. We like the character who tries to 
justify his roguery by saying that “the 
world is no oyster for a failed B. A. with 

a brown skin and no capacity to be a hypro- 

crite;” and Mr. Mundy’s strong, silent 

American hero is also attractive. 

THE HAPPY TREE. By _ RoOsaLinp 
Murray. Harcourt, Brace. 1927. $2.50. 
The sensitiveness and restraint of Rosa- 

lind Murray’s beautiful book evoke the 
image of some such piece of Greek art as 
the Orpheus relief in the Villa Albani. And 
this is not because the author happens to be 
the daughter of Gilbert Murray, but be- 
cause the artless artifice of her work sug- 
gests so much more than it actually thrusts 
before us. 

The woman who is supposedly writing 
this record of her uneventful life says when 
she has finished, “I was happy when I was 
a child, and I married the wrong person, 
and someone I loved dearly was killed in 
the war—that is all.” That is all, per- 
haps, on the surface, and the tragedy pulling 
like a restless undertow beneath is seldom 
more directly stressed. Yet pages filled with 
self-analysis and passionate encounters could 
make us no more conscious of “the pain of 
finite hearts that yearn.” 

Every person in the tale has actuality, 
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“A masterpiece 


psychologies . 


York Herald Tribune. 





“Profound,” “fascinating,” 
“amazing,” 


The Road to Xanadu 


JOHN LIVINGSTON LOWES 


“It is in its broadest sense the story of the human spirit, of 
the imagination ‘voyaging through chaos and reducing it to clarity 
and order’ . 


. . . I doubt if an investigation 
like this was ever carried out before with such 
creative skill, so thoroughly, so adventurously 
and so delightfully. ... The lust of all the 
modern adventurers seems to be in this investi- 
gator’s blood; the knowledge of all the modern 
.. a perfectly fascinating book 

. it ought to be reviewed by Coleridge him- 
self, assisted by the Recording Angel. 
itself it is a feat almost equal to the writing 
of the poems.”’—Mary M. Colum in the New 
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“monumental,” “all-embrac- 
ing,” “a masterpiece.” 


amazing.’—Boston Transcript 

“A monumental book . . . as thorough a piece 
of productive scholarship as has been done in 
America; and Germany, where research into 
matters scholarly was invented, has little to 
show to surpass Professor Lowe’s book in 
mastership of every detail . . . written with a 
glow that greatly inspirits one. 
one need hope to speak authoritatively of 
Coleridge—if, indeed, any one dare speak of 
him at all—without first reading this all-em- 
bracing work.”—The New York Times Book 


Henceforth no 
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and there are many minor incidents—such 
as the heroine’s sudden distaste, almost on 
the eve of her wedding, for the man she 
js about to marry—that are admirably 
realized. Her last meeting with the cousin 
she loved so dearly is unforgettable. At 
times, to be sure, the simplicity of the tell- 
jng seems a little unworthy of the high 
intellectual level of the whole; at times the 
heroine—who is after all a woman writing 
on her fortieth birthday—appears curiously 
naive and remote. For the most part, how- 
ever, the unaffected naturalness of the style 
gives the book a poetic quality and an 
atmosphere of sincerity that contribute not 
a little to its charm. And throughout there 
js a continuity of mood—a wistful tender- 
ness and a mellow delicacy of feeling— 
that readers who are properly attuned will 
find irresistibly appealing. 


THE PATH OF THE SUN. By R. W. 

ALEXANDER. Appleton. 1927. $2. 

The prelude of this south sea adventure 
story briefly sketches the life and death of 
Captain Jamie Ferguson, an immensely rich 
island trader, who securely hides his fabu- 
lous wealth before he enters eternity. We 
next encounter “Monkey” Arnold, a des- 
perate gun-runner, as he is escaping from 
five years’ confinement in a Mexican prison, 
and share with him a perilous voyage to 
Polynesia. There one finds old Ferguson’s 
nephew, come to track three ruffans whom 
he suspects of having murdered his late 
uncle. The activities of all these people, 
including the inevitable brave girl, there- 
after center in the hunt for Ferguson’s 
missing treasure. While utilizing many 
familiar properties, the tale is written in 
a vastly better style than is common to the 
majority of its kind. 


THE GARDEN OF REDEMPTION. By 
WiLL1AM E. Roypen. McBride. 1927. 
$2. 

Twelve years prior to the opening of 
this gracefully written, fanciful romance, 
a young prince of a central Europe empire 
(presumably pre-war Austria-Hungary) is 
exiled, under a cloud, from his native land. 
Accompanied by his English secretary, he 
takes refuge in England, and later dies 
there. The secretary, James Herbertson, a 
gentle, kind-hearted, scholarly man, leads 
a solitary existence in a suburban villa near 
London. From this seclusion he is sum- 
moned by his chivalrous impulses and fidel- 
ity to the past to the protection of a titled 
mother and her daughter, natives of his late 
master’s country and the persecuted victims 
of the prince’s enemies. Herbertson in- 
trepidly accepts the cruel challenge of these 
bitter foes, even offering the sacrifice of his 
life in payment for a pledge of amnesty 
to the women, his courageous struggle for 
the deliverance of the latter forming the 
balance of the tale. It is a smoothly flow- 
ing, attractive story, marred only by a de- 
cided and regrettable deterioration toward 
the close. 


BEVAN YORKE. By W. B. Maxwe-t. 
Doubleday, Page. $2.50. 

In our judgment, a careful, meditative 
reading of Mr. Maxwell’s new story is 


essential to a clear appreciation of the book’s 
significance as a whole. For it is em- 
phatically no tale for those who dip, skip, 
and hurry—rather it is for the leisurely, 
alert-witted connoisseur of fiction. The 
technical method employed is the difficult 
one which necessitates narration through 
the impressions conceived by one man of 
the acts and characters of the principals, all 
of whom are his friends and confidantes, he 
playing a minor, onlooker’s réle in the 
drama. Yorke himself is a distinguished 
Egyptologist, a man of letters, the soul of 
uprightness, But in his mid-forties he 
commits the vital error of falling in love 
with a temperamental, high-strung girl. of 
twenty-four, Ursula Dibden. He has been 
long married to a devoted wife, is the 
father of three children, the bearer of a 


spotless, honored name. 


The disclosure of his liaison with Ursula 
brings social disgrace and ostracism to 
Yorke, punishment suffered no less griev- 
ously by the girl, but merited in severity 
by neither of them. While conscientiously 
seeking to solve the problem of their re- 
lationship, the couple part, to meet at in- 
tervals, frequently and platonically. <A 
divorce is planned, reluctantly agreed to by 
Yorke’s wife, but is endlessly deferred by 
the conflicting, unreasonable procrastination 
of all involved. At length, from the en- 
tangled multitude of incidents, too volum- 
inous to be detailed, there is worked out a 
conclusion, not wholly tragic, nor lacking 
in elements of consistency. To merely cas- 
ual observation the book may seem form- 
less, hard to read, too heavily fraught with 
implication and indirectness of import, but 
study of it reveals its masterly fineness in 
both design and accomplishment. 


THE GHOST BOOK. Designed by Cyn- 

THIA ASQUITH. Scribners. 1927. 

Miss Asquith has gathered together in 
this volume sixteen stories by various hands, 
some of much distinction, which form an 
impressive mass of evidence that the ability 
to write the spectral thriller has not by 
any means passed from the English. 

Yet all of these can hardly come under 
the head of “thrillers”? Some are mere 
atmospheric fantasies. There are several 
with a decided touch of humor. The 
variety, however, is refreshing. 

For sheer “scariness” this reviewer elects 
Mr. L. P. Hartley’s “A Visitor from Down 
Under.” The atmosphere created in May 
Sinclair’s “The Villa Desirée” is also re- 
markable, though the point of her story 
seems decidedly far-fetched. Mere sensual- 
ists do not strike us as the obvious instru- 
ments of this particular quality of fright. 
This is a girlish notion. Algernon Black- 
wood, in “Chemical,” demonstrates his 
usual power; he conveys the shudder. Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes disappoints, ““The Duenna” 
is scattered in effect. Hugh Walpole 
narrates in burly fashion a not distinguished 
ghost-tale. Walter de la Mare, as usual, 
tantalizingly avoids explanations while 
building beautifully eccentric atmosphere. 
Clemence Dane creates a lovely spell with 
poignant power. “Munitions of War’ is 


average Arthur Machen, neatly turned. D. 
H. Lawrence writes with feeling of the 
preposterous and, as usual, creates vividly. 
The excitement of the old “something for 
nothing” is the force of “The Rocking- 
Horse Winner,” though it is memorable. 
Enid Bagnold’s “The Amorous Ghost” is 
excellently wrought and original, one of 
the best. Mary Webb precipitates the 
illusion of her story with an almost comic- 
paper explanation. “The Lost Tragedy” by 
Denis Mackail and “The Corner Shop” by 
C. L, Ray both deal with bookselling, the 
former being quite an obvious trifle, the 
latter more ingenious. The second of “Two 
Trifles” by Oliver Onions is deliberate and 
successful farce. Desmond MacCarthy 
gives one a really gruesome thrill in “Pargi- 
ton and Harby,” while Charles Whibley 
simply tells .an antiquarian anecdote in 
“Twelve O’Clock.” 

Thus we pigeonhole the exhibits. The 
book as a whole is a most interesting 


collection, presenting some distinguished 
writing. 
Creston Meapvows. By Sheridan F. Wood. 


Dorrance. $2. 
A SecreT oF THE Marsn. By Oliver Warner. 


Dutton. $2. 

Tue Tuovusanp Hanns. By Bruce Norman. 
Dial Press. $2. 

3EADs oF SitencE. By L. Bamburg. Dutton. 
$2. 

Wuere THe Waters Turn. By Theodore von 
Ziekursch. Macrae Smith Co. 

Cory 1927. Selected by Helen Hull. Apple- 
ton. $2. 

Once IN THE Sappie. By Eugene Manlone 
Rhodes. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

Tue Musing Wanperer. By Anton Gross. 
Boston: Roxburgh Publishing Co., Inc. 

Tue Marionette. By Edwin Muir. Viking. 
$1.75. 

Rep Pants. By John W. Thomason, Jr. 
Scribners. $2.50. 

Tue Lovey Snip. By Storm Jameson. Knopf. 
$2.50. 


Tom anv Jerry. By O. J. Boulden. Dor- 
rance. $2. 

Finpincs Is KeEepincs. 
Clode. $2. 

Cuains. By Theodore Dreiser. 
right. $2.50. 

Irene Ippesteicu. By Mrs. Amanda M’Kittrick 
Ros. Boni & Liveright. 

Tue Hoty Lover. By Marie Conway Oemler. 
Boni & Liveright. $2. 

Tracic Mansions. By Mrs. Philip Lydig. 


By John Boyd Clarke. 


Boni & Live- 


$1.75. 


Boni & Liveright. 2.50. 
Roap Env. By Woods Morrison. Putnams. $2. 
To THE LiGHTHOUSE. By Virginia Woolf. 
Harcourt, Brace. 2.50. 
Tuat Istanp. By Archibald Marshall. Dodd, 


Mead. $2. 

Tue Goosr-Featner Bev. By E. Temple 
Thurston. Doran. $2. 

Tue Story or Carirornia. By Stewart Ed- 
ward White. Doubleday, Page. $2.50. 
Worxinc Buttocks. By Katharine Susannah 

Prichard. Viking. $2. 

Tue Maponna oF THE SLEEPING Cars. By 
Maurice Dekobra. New York: Payson & 
Clarke, Ltd. $2.50. 

Tue Girt From ReEcTor’s. 
Doubleday, Page. $3. 

Catt or THE Hovuse. By Ruth 
Mitchell. Appleton. $2. 

Tue Brack Vircin AND OTHER Stories. By 
Olga Petrova. Four Seas. 
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MACMILLAN 
POETRY 


Tristram 

By Edwin Arlington 
Robinson 

“A rare achievement 

piece of narrative-dramatic 

that will long remain unsurpassed, if 

indeed it does not long remain un- 

equalled. It is a poem which will 

not dim with time.’—New York 

Times. $1.50 


Sonnets 


By Amory Hare 


sonnets dealing with 


- a master- 
poetry 


A group of 
woman’s love and reflections on life 
and death—marked by unusual qual- 
ity and power. $1.25 


BIOGRAPHY 


James Bryce 
By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. 
Fisher 


“The work is exceedingly well done 
. a white light on the personality 


and mental processes of the author 
of The American Commonwealth.”— 
Claude G. Bowers, New York World. 
2 vols. $8.00 


Washington 

By Joseph D. Sawyer 
A portrait of the traditional Wash- 
ington made unique by 1,500 pic- 
tures which illuminate every phase 
of his life. 2 vols. $20.00 


FICTION 


Islanders 
By Helen Hull 


“One of the best books of the year. 
... thoughtful . . . beautifully writ- 
ten.”—William Allen White in the 
Emporia Gazette. $2.50 


The Allinghams 


By May Sinclair 
“A very big thing, done supremely 


well.”"—Boston Transcript. $2.50 


Dear Old 


Templeton 

By Alice Brown 
Alice Brown has never been more 
gently humorous or more artful in 
character drawing than in this new 
novel. $2.50 


SCIENCE 


The Logic of 


Modern Physics 
By P. W. Bridgman 
Contemporary physical concepts and 
science are examined in this critique 
by a noted physicist, in a manner 
which will interest all readers of A. 
N. Whitehead’s Science and the Mod- 
ern World. 2.50 


An Experiment 


with Time 

By J. W. Dunne 
An account of an important scientific 
discovery which presents new concepts 
of the universe. $2.50 


ILLUSTRATED 


The Junk 


Snupper 

By C. R. Clifford 
These adventures of an antique col- 
lector are full of the oddities and 
humors of hunting for old and rare 
things. $4.00 


Certain 


Samaritans 

By Esther Pohl Lovejoy 
Here is a true and thrilling story of 
American women hospitalers on the 
shores and islands connected with the 
adventures of Jason and Ulysses. 


$4.00 
H ISTORY 


Peacemakers 


of 1864 

By Edward C. Kirkland 
New material from many sources has 
been worked into an interesting nar- 
rative of attempts to 
peace in 1864. $4.00 
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The Revolt 
of Asia 


By Upton Close 
“Easily the most valuable re- 
cent work on the Far East. 
Its timeliness is amazing. The 
most interesting interpretation 
of Asia’s political flux now 
extant.”"—New York Post. 


$2.50 
Cockades 
By Meade Minnigerode 


“None but a master craftsman 
could have made a story so 
absorbing, dramatic and real. 
An unforgettable picture of an 
era.” —Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

$2.00 











Brackie 


the Fool 

By Klabund, Author of “Peter, 
the Cezar.” 
“A dazzling performance. All 
the splendid artistry of a facile 
pen in a fantasy of human 
manners and morals.” —Brook- 


lyn Eagle. $2.00 
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Popular Successes 


Pheasant Jungles 
By William Beebe 
60 illustrations. 





$3.00 
Palmerston 


By Philip Guedalla 
16 illustrations. 


Wilhelm 


Hohenzollern 
By Emil Ludwig 
28 illustrations. 


$5.00 


$5.00 


Just Published 


Road End 

By Woods Morrison 
The famous screen star writes 
a thrilling mystery story. 








$2.00 
My Wild Flower 
Garden 
By Herbert Durand 
The care of flowers, trees, 


shrubs through all the seasons. 
48 illustrations. $2.50 


Everyday Life in 

Anglo-Saxon, 

Viking and 

Norman Times 

By Marjorie & C. H. B. Quennell 
Over 75 illustrations. $2.50 
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Points of View 


Decadence 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 


From time immemorial revelation has 
come down to men in chaste phraseology. 
Inspiration has implied eloquence; and when 
the prophet committed his message to 
writing the divine afflatus extended to the 
theurgy of words, Instinctively men have 
sensed that the truths of God should be 
clothed in language’s richest garb. So the 
sacred books of the world have easily be- 


come classics. 


Hebrew is a well-nigh untranslatable lan- 
guage, yet even through the medium of an 
indifferent rendering into English we are 
fairly overpowered by the simple majesty 
and beauty of certain passages of the Old 
Testament. Nor can we conceive of the 
stories of Jesus, which his early disciples 
have given us, being set down in less ap- 
pealing, realistic, ingenious prose than that 
in which they stand; in the original koina 
(everyday Greek) or the modified Anglo- 
Saxon of the King James Version. In later 
centuries Augustine composed his “City of 
God” and “Confessions,” Anselm his “Cur 
Deus Homo,” and Aquinas his “Summa” in 
Latin, not of golden classic Rome, indeed, 
but that may be compared to hammered 
silver for the care and skill with which it 
is manipulated. They say that Luther made 
the German language. He was certainly a 
good enough writer to do it. Universal 
literature counts “Pilgrim’s Progress” among 
its dozen most valued treasures. French 
prose before and since has often reached 
high levels, but there is little chance that a 
more perfect French prose will ever be writ- 
ten than Renan’s “Vie de Jésus.” Dante and 
Milton, distinctively religious poets, are 
poets of the first rank. Taken all in all, the 
writers of the past who “could not free 
themselves from God” have not been able, 
or have not dared, to employ commonplace 
language and literary forms. 

How is it in our own time? This is to 
be my criticism and thesis. 

Publishers’ “readers” and magazine editors 
mingle their tale of the flood of submitted 
manuscripts with which they are one and 
all being overwhelmed with the complaint 
that such a small proportion of these man- 
uscripts are in any real sense religious—they 
are just now facing, remember, an insistent 
demand for religious reading matter—and 
that those that are are of such inferior qual- 
ity. Even so, the output of religious publica- 
tions strikes one as being heavy. I sample it, 
cursorily in libraries and book shops, more 
conscientiously for the purpose of review 
and for my personal profit. And now this 
is what I find, and my problem, and the 
thing that is troubling me: Why is it that 
nowadays when people write about religion, 
or write religious books, essays, and poetry, 
they do it so poorly; carelessly, if not slov- 
enly; and without the labor, skill, and polish 
that the makers of secular literature em- 
ploy? 

Comparisons are unfair, nor am I going 
to reflect upon worthy Christian writers, 
some of whom I admire and some of whom 
are my friends; so I will mention only parties 
of the second part; but it is discouraging 
and depressing to turn from the finished, 
masterful prose of such writers as James 
Branch Cabell, Aldous Huxley, or Llewelyn 
Powys, whom one is justified in labelling 
‘““rreligious,” to the religious books that are 
being offered us. The name of the editor of 
The American Mercury is coming to be an 
irritant to the church in this country and 
Great Britain. Might one advise that the 
way to keep people from reading Mr. Men- 
cken is not to anathematize him in the 
pulpit and religious weekly, but to give the 
reading public something equally as bright, 
suggestive, and readable, but that shall re- 
present Christianity and not paganism? Our 
young people will not give up College 
Humor until you put into their hands a 
magazine that shall be not merely less vulgar 
and more moral, but just as full of life, 
entertainment—pep, they would say—and 
modernity. 

The novel is the present-day medium of 
propaganda, or if you want to put it in that 
way, of teaching. Everything under the 
sun, truth, untruth, and half-truth, is being 
handed out by this medium. Why shouldn’t 
the church use it? Manifestly she doesn’t. 
One can’t think of a decent religious novel 
that has appeared in the last twenty years. 
Scarcely a religious short story. It is Ches- 
terton, I believe, who adds to the common 
statement that Jesus was the greatest story- 


teller that ever lived, “but he has had no 
successor among his followers.” Chesterton 
was forgetting Dante and Bunyan, at least. 
Is the great Christian church of the twen- 
tieth century unable to produce a writer 
capable of driving home through a master- 
piece of a story the truth as that church sees 
it in the gospel of Jesus? I don’t mean a 
slushy, sentimental, nambypamby, falsely- 
colored romance, but a novel of strength, 
beauty, and appeal, constructed according to 
the newer canons of literary art. I suspect 
that the publishers and book dealers are 
longing for such a book, and I know that 
a dozen million Christian readers are. 
They'd swing it into the best-seller class 
mighty quick! But if it isn’t forthcoming— 
or several of them—we shall go on reading 
the books that are—well, not altogether bad, 
but which in many ways run against the 
grain of the faith that we cherish. 

The most pertinent criticism of current 
religious publications has already been hinted 
at: They are distinguished by a hasty, care- 
less workmanship. When literary ability 
and genius do manifest themselves their val- 
ue is frustrated by neglect; and a neglect 
of the matters that go to the making of 
either real literature or marketable books: 
infinite painstaking; intelligent construction ; 
beauty of form—and features; merciless 
excision; meticulous revision; a studied 
avoidance of dulness; a stiff fight for the 
reader’s attention—I mean. The pronounced 
successes in secular literature are all being 
gained in just this and in no other way. 
Real books don’t happen—they are the result 
of hard work. We assume, indeed, that the 
Holy Spirit will liberally assist the religious 
writer; but that will not make superfluous 
these other things that have been enumer- 
ated. 

An examination of the more recent re- 
ligious books reveals two illuminating facts: 
They are pretty much all by clergymen and 
theological seminary professors, and they 
are mostly collections of sermons or ad- 
dresses. There is no particular reason why 
ministers shouldn’t write books, especially 
religious books; but there are many reasons 
why they should not be the only ones to 
do it. The church assuredly does not lack 
literary laymen. The minister has hard work 
to get away from sermonizing, and a ser- 
mon is not a book. It cannot even be made 
over into an essay, if it wasn’t one in the 
first instance. Preaching is speaking, not 
writing. It is a well known fact that many 
great sermons are poor stuff when printed, 
A preacher’s friends and parishioners are 
glad to have in permanent form some of 
his discourses; but this making books of 
them is on the whole a dubious business. 
The majority of such volumes seach the 
junk shop, by way of the second-hand dealer, 
at an early day. 

It should be noted, by way of exception, 
that some such collections, originally de- 
livered as sermon series or courses of lec- 
tures, possess a coherence that makes them 
real books. Or they may have been woven 
into book form in revision, or by rewriting. 
Dr. Fosdick and Dr. Jefferson, and Bishop 
Gore and Dean Inge, of Great Britain, for 
example, are skilful in doing this and some- 
times their readers forget that the chapters 
originally lacked the unity of a book. 

If this word is taken as a challenge to 
the men and women of the Christian church 
who can or could write—and do it excep- 
tionally well—to produce, the question of 
profit and loss will be raised in rejoinder. 
The reported and reputed immense sale of 
the Fosdick books, “This Believing World,” 
Bruce Barton’s two “Nobody Knows,” “The 
Christ of the Indian Road,” and Papini’s 
“Christ,” or, to go farther back, “In His 
Steps” and “Robert Elsmere,” should dispel 
the idea that the reading and book-buying 
public is indifferent to distinctively religious 
literature. It is also worth noticing that 
the Bible never ceases to top the list of the 
best-sellers. The point is, however, that the 
book submitted to the publisher and offered 
to the reader shall not be anywhere near 
mediocre; shall, if possible, be actual liter- 
ature. 

It will perhaps be submitted that the cap- 
able men and women of the church are too 
engrossed with its urgent and multifarious 
tasks to have time for superior literary com- 
position. But is any task of the Christian job 
more important than this, more telling in its 
results—than the making of a good relig- 
ious book, or story? For Christianity is a 
book religion, After all, the typewriter and 
tle printing press are mightier than the 
pulpit, rostrum, or soap box. The radio 
reaches millions upon millions of listeners, 
but doesn’t reach them so effectively as the 
printed page. 

“PHILADELPHIA.” 
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PURPOSIVE EVOLUTION 


of what life was like in fourteenth 


of ihe doctor, the lawyer, the teacher, 





AMERICAN MASTERS 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


An Approach to the Study of the 
Social Sciences Through a Neg- 
lected Field of Biography 
Edited by HOWARD W. ODUM 


In this volume the portraiture of 
nine pioneer scholars and teachers 
unfolds the fascinating story of the 
social sciences in America from their 
meager beginnings about fifty years 
ago to their present phenomenal de- 
velopment. $4.50 


The Link Between Science and 
Religion 
By EDMUND NOBLE 


A book as original and profound as 
Bergson’s Creative Evolution. 

“It is certainly a remarkable book 
in the force of its argument and in 
its literary style.”—David Starr Jor- 

$5.00 


dan. 


SOME NEW LIGHT ON 
CHAUCER 
By JOHN M. MANLY 


“The general reader will gain from 
it without effort an excellent notion 


century England.”’— Gordon Hall 
Gerould in “The Saturday Review.” 
$3 


LIGHT FROM THE 
NORTH 


The Danish Folk Highschools— 
Their Meanings for America 
By JOSEPH K. HART 
“It is so inspiring a picture of a 
great educational movement that I 
feel all educators ought to study it. 
I do hope that the book will circulate 


by tens of thousands.”—Professor 
E. A. Ross. $1.50 


PROFESSIONAL AND 
BUSINESS ETHICS 
By CARL F. TAEUSCH 


A penetrating analysis of the theory 
and practice of the Codes of Ethics 


the engineer, the business man, etc., 
contributing vitally to the advance- 
ment of practical ethics. . 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York 
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MAN: 
AN INDICTMENT 


By AntHony M. Lupovicr 
Is modern man degenerat- 
ing? Is woman beginning 
to regard him with a cer- 
tain amount of animosity 
and contempt? 


SS ee 
Travel Books 


IN CHINA 


By AspeL BonNnarp 
Awarded the Grand Lit- 
erary Prize by the French 
Academy 
Throws light on the dark- 
ened China of our day 
and generation. 
lst American Edition $3.50 
English Edition $5.00 


TO THE LAND 
OF THE EAGLE 


By Pau, EpmMonps 
Author of “Peacocks and 
Pagodas.” 

With seventy-three black 

and white illustrations, 

frontispiece in color by the 

author and two maps. 
$5.00 


LISZT, WAGNER 
AND THE 
PRINCESS 


By WiLt1amM WALLACE 

Author of “Richard Wag- 
ner As He Lived,” Fellow 
of the Royal Academy of 
Music, London. 
Three beautiful, almost 
living portraits of an “in- 
scrutable, and not alto- 
gether scrupulous trio.” 


$5.00 
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ANOVEL ABOUT THE 
Whoops Sisters by 


PETER ARNO 
At last we have the life and loves of 
The New Yorker's Whoops Sisters. Their 
rise to fame and fortune has been de- 
lightfully chronicled by their origin- 
ator, Peter Arno, who has written 
the book and drawn the pictures. 


At your bookseller’s $1.75 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER 
Publishers 


37 West 57th St. New York 


<a 
i f 
News 
axneammunaa™ 
Because of an se 
dented advance aema 
for WHOOPS DEARIE, 
the 3rd printing 1s on 
ress before publication 
See. We have been com- 
[led tocurtail shipments 
to book sellers. Please 
patient and leave your 
advanceorder if your book. 
store is temporarily out 0 
stock. 
—SiMON AND SCHUSTER. 
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HARPER AND BROTHERS 





BEAUTY,SUBTLETY AND 
KEEN UNDERSTAND- 
ING OF CHARACTER 
...A DISTINGUISHED, 
DELIGHTFUL NOVEL 


DAPHNE 
ADEANE 


‘By MAURICE BARING 





TWO DOLLARS EVERYWHERE 
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A Beautiful, Sensitive Love 


Story of an Unconventional 
Irish Girl, 





E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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The New Books 


(Continued from page 829) 
Miscellaneous 


Law For Wives AND Davucurers. By Henry 
Wynans Jessup. Macmillan. 

Basy’s Dairy Exercises. By Dr. 
Theodore Wilkes. Appleton. $1. 

Icztanp—A Hanpgpoox. Edited by Thornsteinn 
Thorsteinsson. The National Bank of Ice- 
land. 

France on TEN Worps a Day. 
Carty Lee. Simon & Schuster. 

My Wi vp FLower Garpen. By Herbert Durand. 
Putnams. 

WINE AND THE WINE Lanps oF THE Worcp. By 
Frank Hedges Butler.. Brentanos. $4.50. 
Tue New American Crevo. By George Jean 
Nathan. Knopf. $2.50 net. 
Wuat Price MarriaGe? Sears. 


ProBaTION AND De.inquency. By Edwin J. 
Cooley. Catholic Charities of the Arch- 
diocese of New York, 477 Madison Ave. $3. 

Gettrinc Out THE Vore. By Harold F. Gos- 
nell, University of Chicago Press. $2. 

Tue Roav To Prosperity. By George Paish. 
Putnams. $2. 

Contract Bripce. By Mrs. T. Charles Far- 
relly and Milton Leonard Coleman. Boni & 
Liveright. $2.50. 

Tue Darvisnes. By John P. Brown. Edited 
by H. A. Rose. Oxford University Press. $6. 

HanpMave Rugs. By Ella Shannon Bowles. 
Little, Brown. $3 net. 

Wuat’s THE ANsweR? Edited by John A. Bas- 
sett, Putnams. $1.50. 

SELECTIONS FROM LINCOLN. Scribners. $1. 


CHEMISTRY AND THE Home. By Harrison E. 
Howe and Francis M. Turner, Jr. Scribners. 
$1.50. 

Tips FoR TRAVELING SALESMEN. 
N. Casson. Forbes. $2. 

A BiBLioGRAPHY oF WRITINGS ON THE ENGLISH 
LancuaGe. By Arthur G. Kennedy. Har- 
vard University Press. Yale University Press. 

GARDEN AND GARDENING. New York Public 


Edward 


By H. Me- 


$1.25. 


By Herbert 


Library. 
A Hunprep Years or Granp Opera 1n NEw 
York, 1825-1925. By Julius Mattfeld. 


New York Public Library. $1. 

Opera Piots. By Walitemar Rieck. New York 
Public Library. 75 cents. 

Famitiar BELizFs AND TRANSCENDENT REASON. 
By the Earl of Balfour. Oxford University 
Press. 35 cents. 


A Question or Taste. By John Bailey. Orx- 


ford University Press. 85 cents. 

ENGiisH VoweE.-Sounps. yh VW. & 
Aitkin. 

H. W. Fowrer on “Inc.” Oxford University 
Press. 


Tue New Mepicar Forums. By Morris Fish- 
bein. Boni & Liveright. $2. 

Tue Nervous CuiLtp. By H. C. Cameron. Ox- 
ford University Press. 
PLants oF THE Past. By Frank Hall Knowl- 
ton. Princeton University Press. $3.50. 
Tue Home Maker AND Her Jos. By Lillian M. 
Gilbreth. Appleton. $1.75. 

An OvtTtine or Careers. Edited by Edward L. 
Bernays. Doran. $5. 

Guess Acain. By James Monahan and Tom 
Davin. Duffield. $1.50. 

Tue Foorisy Question Boox. By H. I. Phillips. 
Clode. $1. 


Poetry 


FLYING FISH. By Grace HAZzarpD 

CONKLING. Knopf. 1926. $2. 

These poems of Mrs. Conkling’s will not 
materially alter her poetic reputation. They 
are quiet, decorative, rather timidly, yet 
sincerely felt and they do not offer any par- 
ticularly individualized reactions to expe- 
rience. She tends to content herself with 
well wrought descriptions— 


Let us dip honey out of a deep jar 

And hold it to the light and find it clear 
Tasting it slowly to discern its mere 
Wildness from petals now of cinnabar 
And now of coral 


Too much of what she writes glides along 
at this innocent level. It is pleasant verse 
of the mildest purpose by one who gener- 
ally does not distinguish things observed 
with pleasure from things observed with 
passion. Like most women poets of today, 
Mrs. Conkling never feels ideas, but only 
things concrete. Her imagery most often 
exists for its own pictorial sake and admits 
very few secondary references. In spite of 
their verbal glitter and metrical grace her 
poems seldom rise above the physical plane. 
Dew anv Bronze. By Robert P. Tristram Co fin. 
A. & C. Boni. $1.50. 
Tue Poems or Duncan CAMPBELL Scott. 
Dodd, Mead. $4. 
SELECTIONS FROM WHITMAN. 
Thornsburgh. Macmillan. 
You Tuat Come AFTER. 


Edited by Zada 


Poems by Mary 


Siegrist. Harold Vinal. 
Joun Mutton. Minor Poems. Payson & 
Clarke. 
Moments oF Beinc. By Arthur B. Price. Four 
Seas. $1.50. 


Tue Ruytum or Lire. By Rhoda Walker 
Edwards. Putnam. $1.75. 

A Book or Cuaraistmas Verse. By H. C. 
Beeching. Oxford University Press. $2.50. 
Brvonp THE Brim anv Oruer Poems. By 

Donald Shonway. Rockwell. $1.75. 








Vanguard 
Books 


Only 50- each 





Full Size, Well Printed, Clothbound 


New York HERALD TrRiBUNE—“The Vanguard Press is putting into the 


market, at 50 cents a volume, books that are worth reading. 


These books 


despite their low price are both legible and durable.” j 
_ Harry Ermer Barnes—“Your enterprise will do more than anything else 
tm recent years, in a literary way, to increase information and intelligent 


thinking.” 


THe Living Ace—“A word of praise in passing on the excellent format 


and typography of the Vanguard books.” 
Dett—“These books are modern intellectual weapons with which to 


FLoyp 


clear a path for the mind through the jungle of current hypocrisies.” 


THESE VANGUARD TITLES NOW READY 


Social Science Classics 

RUSKIN’S VIEWS OF SOCIAL JUS- 
TICE. John Ruskin. Edited with 
Introduction by James Fuchs. 

WAR — PATRIOTISM — PEACE. Leo 
Tolstol. Edited with Introduction by 
Scott Nearing. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF MARX. Karl 
Marx. Edited with Introduction by 
Algernon Lee. 


IMPERIALISM—THE STATE AND 


REVOLUTION. Nikolai Lenin. 
THE CONQUEST OF BREAD. Peter 
Kropotkin. 


LONDON’S ESSAYS OF REVOLT. Jack 
London. Edited with Introduction by 
Leonard Abbott. 

WELLS’ SOCIAL ANTICIPATIONS. H. 
G. Wells. Edited with Introduction 
by Harry W. Laidler. 

THE SOCIALISM OF SHAW. George 
Bernard Shaw. Edited with Intro- 
duction by Fuchs. 


LOVE’S COMING OF AGE. Edward 
Carpenter. 
THE THEORY OF THE LEISURE 


CLASS. Thorstein Veblen. 
THE STATE. Franz Oppenheimer. 
PROGRESS AND POVERTY. Henry 
George (Abridged). 
INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY. Benjamin R. 
Tucker. Edited with Introduction by 


cS. & & 
NOT GUILTY. Robert Blatchford. 
Current Studies 

NEGRO LABOR IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Charles H. Wesley. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIALISM. A. S. Sachs. 

NEW TACTICS IN SOCIAL CONFLICT. 
Symposium, Edited by Harry W. Laid- 
ler and Norman Thomas. 

THE BRITISH GENERAL STRIKE. 
Scott Nearing. 

THE WAR MYTH IN U. 8. HISTORY. 
Cc. H. Hamlin. 

THE PROFITS OF RELIGION. 
Sinclair. 

WHAT’S SO AND WHAT ISN’T. John 
M. Work. 

THE STORY OF CIVIL LIBERTY IN 
THE UNITED STATES. Leon Whipple. 

IS CONSCIENCE A CRIME? Norman 
Thomas. 


Upton 


WHERE IS CIVILIZATION GOINGT 
Scott Nearing. 


Soeial Philosophies 
WHAT IS MUTUALISM? Clarence L. 


Swartz. 
WHAT IS THE SINGLE TAX? Louls 
F. Post. 
(In preparation: COMMUNISM. AN- 
ARCHIST-COMMUNISM. SOCIALISM, 
CAPITALISM.) 
Fiction 
HEAVENLY DISCOURSK. a. wb BSB 


Wood. 
LOOKING BACKWARD. Edward Bel- 
lamy. 
NEWS FROM NOWHERE. 
Morris. 
THE JUNGLE. Upton Sinclair. 
YERNEY’S JUSTICE. Ivan 
Translated by Louis Adamic. 
Educational Outlines 


William 


Cankar. 


THE A B C OF EVOLUTION. Vance 
Randolph. 
THE A B C OF PHYSIOLOGY. Vance 


Randolph. 
THE A B C OF ASTRONOMY. Jay 
L. B. Taylor 


THE A B C OF GEOLOGY. Allison 
Hardy. 

THE A BC OF BIOLOGY. Vance 
Randolph. 

THE A BC OF CHEMISTRY. Newell 


R. Tripp. 

THE A B O OF PHYSICS. Jay L. B. 
Taylor 

FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN CIVILIZ- 
ATION. Thomas and Hamm, 


Great Books Made Easy 

THE DESCENT OF MAN. Charles Dar- 
win. Summarized by Newell R. Tripp. 

THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE. 
Ernst Haeckel. Summarized by Vance 
Randolph. 

HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENG- 
LAND. Henry Thomas Buckle. Sum- 
marized by Wood. 

HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS. 
W. E. H. Lecky. Summarized by Wood. 

HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT BE- 
TWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
John William Draper. Abridged by 
Sprading. 


50 CENTS EACH AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
Vanguard Press, Inc., 80 Fifth Ave., New York City 








History - Pageantry - Travel 





THE SEVEN SEALS OF 
SCIENCE ty Joseph Mayer 


of Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
Geology, Biology and Psychology—informative, 
stimulating and briskly readable—a Story of Hu- 


| A chronological correlation of man’s knowledge 


man knowledge. Illus. $3.50. 


THE PAGEANT OF 
CIVILIZATION by F. B. Warren 


ord of world events, of peoples and personalities, 
civilizations and states, of wars, discoveries and 
achievements, as revealed by postage stamps. 


A colorful, romantic and profusely anecdotal rec- 


1200 illustrations. 


$6.00. 


JUNGLE PATHS AND 


INCA RUINS 


by Wm. Montgomery 
McGovern 


The author of the famous “To Lhasa in Disguise” 
records perilous exploits in the jungles of the 
Amazon and the discovery magnificent Incan 
treasures of mysterious origin. Beautifully illus- 


trated. $5.00. 


Enduring 


CENTURY CO. 


Books 
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EADERS of the 
Saturday R eview 


will, we believe, find 


the publications of 
our second season, 
listed below, of di- 
versified interest — and 


will appreciate the sig- 
nificance of our policy of 
“Better and Fewer 
Books.” 


Choose the right word ! 
Morrow’s 


Word-Finder 
By PAUL D. HUGON 


A living guide to modern 
usage, spelling, synonyms, 
pronunciation, grammar, 
word origins, and author- 
ship, all in one alphabetical 
order. Hugon makes 
words live. $4.00 


Lincoln—and his wife 


Forever Free 


By HONORE WILLSIE 
MORROW 


An absorbing novel of the 
married life of Abraham 
and Mary Lincoln—called 
by Ida M. Tarbell, “The 
only real human picture of 
life in the White House 
that has ever come my 
way,’ and “One of the 
great novels of 1927—to be 
cherished and reread,” by 
the Boston Herald, $2.50 


A Dog of the Old West 


Tawny 
By THOMAS C. HINKLE 


“It will stand among the 
best dog stories of this 
country,” said William Al- 
len White in the Emporia 
Daily Gazette, while John 
G. Neihardt, the poet, 
writes “It moved me more 
than did Jack London’s 
Call of the Wild.” $1.75 


Tales of the Cinder 


Track 


Split Seconds 
By JACKSON SCHOLZ 


“The Olympic Champion 
has painted his tales on a 


background of American 
Collegiate life with rare 
understanding.” — Pitts- 


burgh Chronicle Tele- 
graph. With an introduc- 
tion by GRANTLAND RICceE. 


$2 


June 10th we 
will publish 
*42iMA” 
by Margaret 
Fuller—a 
novel whose 
unusual ar- 
tistry will 
appeal to a 
wide audi- 
ence. 





A CATALOGS OF 
our current books 
on request. 


William Morrow & Co. 


303 
Fifth Ave. 















The New Books 


(Continued from preceding page) 
Travel 


ADVENTURING. By AbDAM_ BREEDE. 
New York: Frederick H. Hitchcock. 
1927. $3. 


To stories of trips around the world 
there is no end. One of the latest goes by 
the title of “Adventuring” and is told by 
Adam Breede, owner and editor of the 
Hastings (Nebraska) Daily Tribune. The 
itinerary takes the author to Europe, via 
the Mediterranean, thence to Africa, east 
to India, China, and Japan, and finally to 
the Hawaiian Islands, but by some strange 
manipulation of chapters, the reader is then 
rushed to South America, carried north 
again to Seattle, and deposited for good in 
Alaska. 

The author does not for a minute forget 
that he is an American “globe-trotter,” and 
the reader is reminded of the fact each 
time he comes to a paragraph like that in 
which the caged wolves on the Capitoline 
Hill are compared to ‘Nebraska coyotes. Mr. 
Breede stops long enough at the fabled 
Italian Lakes to remark that Como is “a 
beautiful blue lake,” and when he gets to 
Japan discusses the entire country in a 
chapter composed of a page and a quarter. 

The only thing that redeems the book 
is the section on big game hunting in 
Africa. It is apparently the record of 
actual experience, and to those interested 
in this particular form of outdoor sport the 
chronicle is recommended. 


LIONS IN THE PATH: A Book of Ad- 
venture on the High Veldt. By STEWaRT 
EDWARD WHITE. Doubleday, Page. 
1926. $3. 

It never rained but it poured lions on 
Mr. White’s path. He does well, after 
writing eight high-powered chapters, to 
pause to reassure his readers that “it must 
not be hastily concluded that life at 
Nyumbo is all battle, murder, and sudden 
death.” An additional caution not to take 
too figuratively a phrase on the jacket 
might also not be amiss. “Hunting with 
the long bow” has reference to his com- 
panions, Arthur Young and Dr. Saxton 
Pope, and their none-too-successful activi- 
ties on this trip. Five lions were killed 
in the open with bow and arrow, but these 
feats were accomplished under exceptional 
conditions and always with the backing of 
rifles, ‘An unheard-of abundance of game, 
a proved weapon, skilled practitioners of 
that weapon—and yet negligible results.” 
Negligible, after all, is a relative term. 
Mr. White’s companions have five lion 
skins and an exploded theory, whereas his 
readers are the richer by one of the most 
amusing and exciting accounts of big-game 
hunting that have ever come out of Africa. 


THE FURTHER VENTURE BOOK. By 
ELinor MorpaunT. Century. 1927. $4. 
Elinor Mordaunt has done it again. She 

has had another “venture” and has made 

it into “The Further Venture Book.” It 
deserves a place on the shelves beside her 
earlier chronicle of amazing adventures, 
essayed alone, dauntless and undismayed. 
Mrs. Mordaunt brings two qualities to 

her writing: a swift, glancing prose style 
and a high enthusiasm for the unusual, and 
as an entertaining raconteur of untoward 
experience she has few compeers. The 
present volume finds her in the South Pacific 
and such names as Fiji, Papua, Java, Cey- 
lon, and Malacca take on new significance 
for the reader as page after page of her 
infectuous travelogue is turned. “Mine is 
a quest of the little islands,” she says by way 
of explanation, and goes on to tell why she 
finds them more interesting than the safe 
and sane Continents which have a way of 
smothering the “mental lungs.” To travel 
in her company means travelling quickly, 
lightly, and with no preconceived notions 
as to what will be uncovered. 


Sirver Cities oF Yucatan. By Gregory 
Mason. Putnams. $3.50. 
A Satcuet Guipre To Europe, 1927. By 


William J. Rolfe. Revised by William D. 
Crockett. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 


Tue Lanp’s Env. By W. H. Hudson. 


In Evrore. By George S. Dougherty. 
York: The Avondale Press. $1. 


How To Be Happy 1N Paris Witrnout Beinc 
Ruinepv. By John Chancellor. Holt. 


War 


Is Consc1ENCE A CRIME? 


Knopf. 
New 


By Norman Thomas. 


New York: Vanguard Press. 50 cents. 
War PartriotisM-Peace. By Leo Tolstoi. New 
York: Vanguard Press. 50 cents. 


War-Cause AND Cure. Selected Articles Com- 
piled by Julia E. Johnsen. New York: H. 
W. Wilson Co. $2.40. 













“Here is a Masterpiece’ 


ee 
The Rise 
2 
of American 
.- wo ra - 
Civilization 
By CHARLES A. BEARD & MARY R. BEARD 


Second Large Printing 











AN only be described as an epic... . Al- 

most every page smacks of the pungent 
irony, the sardonic humor, the discernment that 
are characteristic of Charles A. Beard.” 
—Evans Clark, New York Times 





ERE is a masterpiece . . . a panorama of 
America . . . a tremendous canvas... . 

It is essentially, powerfully, magnificently true.” 
—Henry Kittredge Norton, New York Sun 











Decorations are by Wilfred Jones 


At all bookstores, 2 vols, 1650 pages, $12.50 





The Macmillan Co. - New York 
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MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST 


y VERA FIGNER 


An autobiography of this famous Russian terrorist, who spent 
twenty years within the walls of Schliisselburg Fortress. Illus- 
trated. $3.00 


THOMAS MORE AND HIS UTOPIA 
By KARL KAUTSKY 


The background, the youth and the development of the great 
social idealist, with a critical examination of his “UTOPIA.” 


$2.25 
KARL MARX AND FRIEDRICH ENGELS 
By D. RIAZANOV 


A striking account of the lives, theories and practical achieve- 
ments of the founders of scientific socialism by the director of 
the Marx-Engels Institute. Mlustrated. $2.50 


THE ECONOMIC THEORY OF THE LEISURE CLASS 


By NIKOLAI BUKHARIN 
An explanation of whence come the profits of coupon-clippers. 
$2.50 


THE WORKER LOOKS AT GOVERNMENT 


By ARTHUR W. CALHOUN 


A popular discussion of the relation of the American Govern- 
ment to Labor $1.60 








MRS. SOCRATES ARE THE JEWS A RACE? | THE 9FOUNDATIONS OF 
By Fritz Mauthner...$2.00| By Karl Kautsky....$2.50 AESTHETICS 
By C. K. Ogden, I. A. 
OIL XMPERIALISM WITHER RUSSIA” ee 
By Louis Fischer... .$2.00 By Leon Trotsky..... nH MRE Speen bina tee: 
. THE NEW THEATRE and 
BROKEN EARTH CHAINS CINEMA OF SOVIET 
By Henri’ Barbusse RUSSIA 
By Maurice Hindus. ..$2.00 B WOE, ccccccsconces $4.00 | By Huntly Carter... .$6.00 
FOUNDATIONS HENRY FORD — AMER- LITERATURE AND 
OF CHRISTIANITY ICA’S DON QUIXOTE REVOLUTION 
By Karl Kautsky..... $4.00 | By Louis P. Lochner. .$3.00 | By Leon Trotsky..... $2.50 


ar INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS warr: 


BOOKSTORES 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK carscoc 

















WHICH IS CORRECT ? 
The Saturday Review says that J. H. Wallis, author of 


LAUGHTER OF OMNIPOTENCE 


is a “memorable” poet, a poet “of profound introspection.” “Communicated 
Intensity” “original turn” .. . “fascinating ratiocination” .. . “true 
sentiment” . . . are descriptive phrases used by the Review. Of one poem 
the Review says: “Were Thomas Hardy an American he could certainly have 
written ‘The New Year’ no better and would have seen the Broadway pageant 
at that time with the same eyes.” 


BUT the New York Evening Post’s reviewer says: 


“Expecting so much, I 
was more disappointed.” 


The Saturday Review says the poems are written 
New York Post says they are “banal and obscure.” 


Someone errs!!! 


“with great clarity.” The 


All Bookstores $1.50 
Harold Vinal, Publisher 


Postpaid $1.60 
562 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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EZRA POUND 
prints in 
THE EXILE 


the very finest modern writing 
he can get hold of, 







book... repeat 
it,agreat book. ” John 
Farrar in The Bookman. 


The 


for the 
people who are interested. 100 
pages, 3 times a year, $1.50. 
Send check to: 


JOHN PRICE, 
American Agent, 7 Chauncey St., 
Astoria, L. 


by ELLEN GLASGOW 


“The most brilliant novel 
of two seasons.” 


$2.50 90th Thousand 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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The Church and Prohibition 


THE TEACHING OF THE EARLY 
CHURCH ON THE USE OF WINE 
AND STRONG DRINK 


By Irving Woodworth Raymond 








Instructor in History in Columbia College 


The prohibition of alcoholic drinks is 
not a modern idea, but has deep roots 
in the past, particularly in its assucia- 
tion with Christianity. —The arguments 
used by the churches today can be 
traced back even beyond their own his- 
tory. In this volume the first attempt 
has been made to show the origins and 
growth of Christian ethics on the sub- 
ject of wine and strong drink in a 
scientific historical manner. It reveals 
an interesting similarity between the 
arguments of the early Christian era 
and our own. 


Just Published. $3.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Columbia University New York 
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By James Boyd 


Author of * Drums’”’ 


Marching 














“A very fine and memorable 
American novel.’’ 
—New York Times. 
$2.50 at bookstores ~ Scribners 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LamBerton BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 
be addressed to Mrs. Becker, c/o The Saturday Review. 








A BALANCED RATION 


EaRLY AUTUMN. 
field. (Stokes.) 


THE RIsE OF AMERICAN CIVILIZA- 
TION. By Charles A. and Mary R, 
Beard. (Macmillan.) 


THE INGENIOUs Hi1DALGO. By Han 
Ryner. (Harcourt, Brace.) 


By Louis Brom- 




















A. J. B., a student at Lehigh taking a 
course in Logic and Scientific Methods of 
Reasoning, must for a term-paper read a 
novel based upon some crime or mystery 
and trace the solving of that .mystery ac- 
cording to a syllabus thai he encloses. 

id I could arrange with someone to ask 

me such a question every two or three 
months, I would have a business reason 
for doing what I must now do on my own 
time—read all the new detective stories as 
rapidly as they appear. To reach this reply 
I went through four good ones before I 
came to just the one this man needs; in 
“Road’s End,” by Woods Morrison (Put- 
nam), you read: “Had Dick kept to the 
road ... they would have been spared 
many of the subsequent horrors that filled 
this night.” There, when you meet a state- 
ment like this on page 306 of a novel you 
take a hitch in your breath and get your 
money’s worth. But it is too-good movie- 
material to keep too slavishly to logic. In 
“A Secret of the Marsh,” by Oliver Warner 
(Dutton), the central figures are all more 
or less mad, making it hard for syllogisms 
to keep up with them, let alone the ghostly 
complications. Once Lilian Bamberg’s 
“Beads of Silence” (Dutton), gets past the 
initial handicap of jewels stolen from an 
idol—this is on my Index Expurgatorius 
for detective stories, along with strange 
inventions, butlers who do the murder, and 
conspirators whose names end in off—it 
gets along swiftly to an unexpected solu- 
tion. I must reveal this much of it—the 
murders are committed by a man who is so 
crazy over “happy endings” that he re- 
moves anyone who stands in the way of 
one. Plusoptimists take notice. 

The best detective story of this year, 
“The Three Taps,” is by the author of last 
year’s best one, Ronald Knox (Simon and 
Schuster publish both). The taps are gas- 
taps, and the case in which they figure is 
investigated on behalf of an insurance com- 
pany. The only thing that might dis- 
qualify it for this student’s use is that he 
is presumably studying for the law, and 
there is practically no hope that as a 
criminal lawyer he would be on a case in 
which the conversation would be so con- 
sistently bright. I suppose I had _ better 
stick to my old favorite, Freeman Wills 
Crofts, who can always be trusted to turn 
out a steady sleuth-hound story, with none 
of Father Knox’s airy attitude to “Scotland 
Yard, where the umbrellas go,” but letting 
an honest square-toed inspector run down 
one false clue after another, proceeding by 
elimination interspersed with hunches, This 
makes a fat novel, too, not a bad feature 
in itself; the latest from Mr. Crofts is 
“The Ponson Case” (A. & C. Boni), and 
this is a nice fat one. 

Of course if this student has not been 
doing his duty by current crime fiction, 
there is Agatha Christie’s “The Mysterious 
Affair at Styles” (Dodd, Mead), that came 
out around Christmas time, and a beauty 
it is. 

P. L. L., New York, asks for additions 
to his list of novels of American history, 
which now includes Weir Mitchell’s “Hugh 
Wynne,” Chambers’s “Cardigan” series, 
Mary Johnsion’s “Prisoners of Hope,” and 
“To Have and to Hold,” James Boyd's 
“Drums,” Ford’s “Janice Meredith,” Saba- 


tin?s “The Carolinian,’ Hergesheimer’s 
“Balisand,? and ChurchilP?s “Richard 
Carvel,” 


es standard novels up to 1914, consult 
Baker’s “Guide to Historical Fiction” 
(Macmillan), listing, by country and 
chronologically, five thousand volumes, and 
available in any public library. You might 
cast an eve over “The Reader’s Guide 
Book” too, for this carries on American his- 
tory novels to the date of its publication. 
One whose interests are like P. L, L.’s should 
read all that Mary Johnston has written: 
the latest is “The Great Valley” (Little, 
Brown), which runs through the Indian 
wars preceding the Revolution; “1492” and 


especially “The Slave Ship” (Little, 
Brown), must be on any such list. Meade 
Minnegerode’s “Cockades” (Putnam), is a 
romance of the Lost Dauphin in America, 
introducing Jumel, Citizen Genét, and 
Aaron Burr; his “Cordelia Chantrell” 
(Putnam), is in Charleston before the Civil 
War. “The Holy Lover,” by Marie Con- 
way Oemler (Boni & Liveright), is the 
story of Wesley in Georgia; “The Land 
of Promise,’ by Margaret Lynn (Little, 
Brown), is bleeding Kansas just before the 
Civil War; Miss Lynn has made accurate 
pictures of this period in earlier novels. 
“Trail Makers-of the Middle Border,” by 
Hamlin Garland (Macmillan), tells in 
fiction form the part of his family record 
preceding the Middle Border stories. “Black 
Ivory,” by Polan Banks (Harper), is a 
slave-smuggling story centering in New 
Orleans; Stephen Benét’s “Spanish Bayonet” 
(Doran), is laid in Florida witi. a Revo- 
lutionary background and British colonists 
exploiting imported labor. 

The stories of the opening of the Oregon 
country include “We Must March,” by 
Honoré Willsie Morrow (Stokes), which 
culminates in Marcus Whitman’s ride, and 
“On to Oregon” (Morrow), which has a 
boy-hero from history. ‘Forever Free,” 
Mrs. Willsie Morrow’s novel in which Lin- 
coln is the central figure (Morrow), em- 
phasizes his family life. In “Hearts of 
Hickory,” by John T. Moore (Cokesbury), 
Jackson and Crockett appear. One might 
call Dane Coolidge’s “Under the Sun” 
(Dutton), historical fiction, for it takes 
place in the Southwest of the ’sixties, but 
this exciting adventure story’s chief interest 
is in its sympathetic presentation of Indian 
life, customs, and ceremonials. 

The latest historical novel that I have 
read is James Boyd’s “Marching On” 
(Scribner), and the temptation is to quote 
—but where to leave off? The Civil War 
does not begin in it until page 196, and 
yet I believe it to be the best novel yet 
written about the Civil War. Perhaps this 
may be because it has the color of stories 
I used to overhear when veterans would 
stop off between trains and fight their 
battles over with my father; perhaps it is 
because the hero is a poor man, almost a 
“cracker,” which gives a new slant to its 
viewpoint on slavery, and perhaps it is be- 
cause the love-story is not between the lines, 
but across social barriers: I have had just 
enough of these North-South romances of 
the ’sixties, 

I have been tasting from the two bulky 
volumes of “The Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion,” by Charles and Mary Beard (Mac- 
millan), and longing for a chance to settle 
down with it long enough to read every 
word, This history is going on my vaca- 
tion; I can tell already that it is a book 
I have been hoping for. So I suggest it 
to this inquirer, for it is as rapid reading 
as a novel. 

H. H., New York City, asks if there is 
a book explaining the process of changing 
one’s name to make the numbers in it more 
propitious. 


O doubt there are several, but the only 

one I have seen is among the newest 
books of the season, “Numbers: Their 
Meaning and Magic,” by Isidore Kozmin- 
sky (Putnam), who wrote a book on the 
magic properties of precious stones that 
several of my acquaintances have borrowed 
from me and found enlightening. This 
new numerology book of his makes the 
subject clear to anyone with a turn for the 
incomprehensible. A certain guardedness 
in my remarks about this book is due to 
my reluctance to helping along this shuffling 
of signatures now so prevalent; it used to 
take a marriage ceremony or an act of 
legislature to change a name, and now all 
you have to do is to carve for yourself a 
new one whose vibrations run more 
smoothly. Between numerologists who shift 
their names and Lucy Stoners who can’t be 
pried loose from them, life must be 
complicated for postmen. 


S. F., New York, adds a book to the 
* equipment of the man _intend- 
ing to visit the West Indies; “Tropic 
Death,” stories by Eric Walrond (Boni & 
Liveright), saying that he read it last fall, 
and that when he went to the West Indies 
this January for the first time, found that 
it had prepared him for an appreciation of 
these islands that he feels he would have 
lacked had he not read it. It is only fair 
to warn squeamish readers that these are 
not stories for the tender-minded; their 
power, however, nobody could deny. 











ANDY 
BRANDT’S 
ARK 


by Edna Bryner 


Another type of American 
Tragedy — strong, powerful 
and gripping as Dreiser’s. 


“I like immensely the utter 
absence of sentimentality, and 
the downright strokes with 
which the thing is done... . 
I read it with very great in- 
terest.”—May Sinclair. 
“It’s different from any novel 
I have ever read before. 
Vividly and strongly done— 
and the most striking picture 
of muddled lives that I have 
read in years.” 

—Ernest Poole 


Price $2.50 


HALF-GODS 
by Murray Sheehan 


“I cannot keep from writing 
to tell you—although you did 
not ask me—that I consider 
it the most bitterly beautiful 
book we have had since 
Cummings’ ‘Enormous Room.’ 
I shall recommend it to every- 
one I can,” 

—Robert Nathan 


Price $2.50 


BILL MYRON 
by Dean Fales 


“A tale for He-Men—there is 
humor in the book and an un- 
usual aptitude for writing 
natural, remarkably effective 
dialogue.” 

—The N. Y. Sun. 


Price $2.50 


A beautiful Irish love story! 


SHULE AGRA 
by Kathleen Coyle 


Author of “Piccadilly.” “The 
Widow's House,” etc. 


“I have read Mrs, 
‘Shule Agra’ 


Coyle’s 
with attention 
and pleasure. It is a rich and 
significant piece of work. 
The mystery, the poetry, the 


dreaming ardor combined 
with bare, sharp realism, of 
essential Ireland are mani- 


fest on every page.” 
—Gamaliel Bradford 


Price $2.00 


IMMORTAL 
LONGINGS 


by Ben Ames Williams 


Author of “The Silver Forest,” 
“The Rational Hind,” etc. 


The story of a_ successful 
New York business man who, 
bored with civilization, plays 
“hookey” in the Maine farm- 
ing country where he was 
born. Here he finds again 
the sweetheart of his youth, 
and wins her after unex- 
pected difficulties. 


Price $2.00 


DUTTON 
BOOKS 
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Yes, Sally Quail was 
Broadway's Darling 
—but what went on 
behind the scenes? 


MOTHER 
KNOWS 
BEST 
by Edna Ferber 














After 30 years of Chicago's 
slums, Poli’s gipsy blood 
boiled over. It surprised 
her husband. 


CONSIDER 
THE 
LILIES 


by 
Edna Ferber 

















Denny was a hog driver 
—and made his girl like it. 


Edna Ferber’s 

new story 

BLUE 
BLOOD 


















So the debutante 
married the brake- 
man. And then? 


OUR 
VERY BEST 
PEOPLE 


by 
Edna Ferber 

















Three stay-at- homes 
broke loose for a holi- 
day in Atlantic City. 


HOLIDAY 

















Why do telephone 
girls marry? Bobby 
Comet found out! 


CLASSIFIED 
by 
Edna 


Ferber 




















PERFECTLY 
INDEPENDENT 


Two mothers-in-law 
sailed for Europe 
and found—what? 


by 
Edna Ferber 














Why the Finnish 
waitress forgot 
her manners. 


EVERY OTHER 
THURSDAY 


by 
Edna Ferber 














ll in one 


hak! 


Eight little novels—each as 
colorful as SHOW BOAT, 
as dramatic as SO BIG. 
“Brilliantly readable!”— 
N.Y. Times . . . “Sparkling. 
witty, profound!” — V.Y. 
Herald Tribune. 


MOTHER 
KNOWS BEST 


by Edna Ferber 


Everywhere, bound in one big book with 
decorated color papers by Ilonka Karasz. 


$2.50 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 











The Phoenix Nest 


IRST, of course, the Pulitzer Prize 

Awards. Leaving aside fiction, and 
with no desire to carp, what of Carl Sand- 
burg? In 1926 Carl published two books, 
his “Abraham Lincoln” in two volumes, and 
his “Selected Poems.” We understand that 
some peculiar codicil in the specifications of 
books available for the Pulitzer Prize makes 
automatic the rejection of biographies of 
Washington and Lincoln. Why, we do not 
understand. But, at that, in the field of 
biography, Carl’s book was a whale. In 
the field of poetry, Sandburg stands as one 
of our half dozen leading poets. His se- 
lected poems, gathering together his best 
work out of many volumes, are certainly 
notable, In 1926 was published Sara Teas- 
dale’s “Dark of the Moon,” the latest vol- 
ume of poems by one who certainly stands 
as one of the four or five leading women 
poets of America, with a remarkable body 
of lyrical work to her credit. In 1926 ap- 
peared Joseph Wood Krutch’s remarkable 
study of Edgar Allan Poe. Thus two biog- 
raphies and two volumes of poems occur to 
us for mention in this connection. Their 
merits must have been fully weighed. They 
received no award... . 


To one familiar with modern American 
poetry another name challenges attention. 
John Gneisenau Neihardt, whose “Collected 
Poems” were issued by Macmillan in 1926, 
is a poet of real achievement. His earliest 
work contains some fine lyrical passages, 
his earlier essays in the field of the poetic 
drama were of unusual interest,—but in his 
epics of the West, comprising, “The Song 
of Three Friends” (1919), “The Song of 
Hugh Glass” (1915), and “The Song of 
the Indian Wars” (1925), he accomplished 
a trilogy of sound historical value also 
notable for the high poetic level of its 
narrative verse. The last of the trilogy, 
particularly, took superb advantage for the 
first time, in poetry, of some of the rich 
material latent in the dramatic making of 
the West. This can be fairly called re- 
markable achievement, It is intensely na- 
tive. Mr. Neihardt has also published an 
unusually fine long essay on “Poetic Values” 
and a volume of prose, “Indian Tales and 
Others” of true creative power, as well as 
an unusually interesting work on _ the 
Missouri River. Since his first small vol- 
ume was brought out in 1907 he has de- 
veloped through twenty years of assiduous 
study of his own section of the country, and 
the creative applications of this study, into 
a writer some of whose work is positive to 
endure. And that is as much as may be 
said of any. If he is not a poet in line 
for the Pulitzer Award, there is no such 
poet in our States. His “Collected Poems” 
was before the judges. It included the re- 
vised work of twenty years, as we have said, 
crowned by a series of narratives of epic 
significance. . 


The latest question game to be originated, 
out tomorrow, is one made up by Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, with no kudos originally 
in mind. On Mr. Adams’s visits to the 
offices of Boni and Liveright during the last 
year, he and Horace Liveright, with Donald 
Friede and Maurice Hanline, played a game 
which Mr. Adams introduced, and which 
consisted of Mr. Adams as the interrogator 
describing some famous person in history or 
contemporary life, the description being so 


hidden in a maze of paradoxes that it re- 
quired ingenuity on the part of the Live- 
right office to discover who Mr. Adams was 
pretending to be. In the course of his 
various visitt Mr. Adams must have ap- 
peared in the guise of at least a thousand 
people. The game which has now taken 
the form of a book is entitled “Who and 
What? A Book of Clues for Clever 
People.” .. . 


Isabel Fiske Conant sends us an interest- 
ing little brochure of Aokkw written by the 
members of her poetry class at the Scoville 
School. Joseph Auslander chose the title 
for it, “Iron Moths.” Since about the six- 
teenth century the outstanding poem-form 
in Japanese literature has been the hokku; 
the three-lined, unrhymed poem of seven- 
teen syllables in the order 5, 7, 5. These, 
by young ladies of fourteen, fifteen, and 
sixteen years of age, are interesting and 
charming. .. . 


We acknowledge receipt of the student- 
written number of The Scholastic—the con- 
tributions to this annual issue being by high 
school students all over America, in prize 
contests in the fields of art, the short story, 
the essay, dramatization, and in the Witter 
Bynner poetry contest. . 


Since the Snyder-Gray case woke special 
interest in jurymen, “Impressions of an 
Average Juryman” by Robert Stewart Sut- 
liffe, (Appleton), may be mentioned as 
timely. Randall Le Bouef, former Justice 
of the New York Supreme Court, remarks 
of it, “The best thing I have ever seen on 
i 


We thank Maude Radford Warren for 
the following letter upon T’.. E. Lawrence: 


Touching the 57th line of your April 3oth 
Phoenix Nest, I am not so sure that women 
don’t exist for T. E. Lawrence. He may not 
look on them with a soldier’s eye, as he once 
looked on Turks, especially Turks crossing 
bridges which he knew would presently blow 
up. But he understands how to be polite to 
them. While he was still fellow at All Soul’s, 
Oxford, before he had become an aeroplane 
mechanic, an adorable Irish girl (since married 
to a New Yorker) and I lunched with him. 
Due to the Irish girl, who would truly charm 
the birds off the bushes, he asked us to stay to 
tea. His blue eyes were mainly as impassive 
as marbles. But now and then, when he 
looked on the wild-rose face of the Irish girl, 
they were not. Then in came another girl 
whom T. E. Lawrence was evidently not ex- 
pecting, but his eyes were not marbles as he 
greeted her. If the Irish girl was a wild-rose, 
this girl was a gardenia. 

I happened to have heard in Bagdad from 
Gertrude Bell the outlines of various of his 
adventures not yet in print. He sat down on 
the floor and drew maps for us and filled in 
those outlines, now and then glancing up first 
at the wild-rose and then at the gardenia. His 
eyes were not granite then, soft perhaps, mild 
certainly, in keeping with his quiet voice, and 
the pleasant dark-panelled room, and the gentle 
hearth fire, but not in keeping with the wild 
tales. I cared more for those stories than for 
the expression in his eyes—and then he said 
to me (and there was marble in his voice), “All 
this is true, Mrs. Warren, but if you print it, 
I shall be obliged to deny it.” I saw that 
for me the day would afford rather a pleasant 
memory than stuff for an article. Finally—the 
wild-rose girl and her husband have one of those 
very few undeleted British copies of Lawrence’s 
famous book. Would that have happened if 
women didn’t exist (in some shape) for him? 


No, and we don’t doubt that they do. 
THE PHENICIAN. 
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on the 1927 program are now being received. The first is 
THE LETTERS OF ELIZA PIERCE, a collection of 
unpublished eighteenth century letters of a young Devon- 


. 


A beautifully printed edition limited to 670 numbered copies 
for England and America at $7.50 a copy prepaid. Cata- 
logue upon request. 


The CHAUCER HEAD Ince. 
32 West 47th Street 
New York 
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from Tue InneR Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers + 47 West 57th Street - New York 





Ada When a book is released the 


publisher has his ears to the ground for 
news about its Consumer Acceptance, So 
that when the following two Items came 
from the Trade in one morning’s mail, we 
were pleased: 


Item 1. A Chicago bookstore writes 
that the 13 copies out of the first 
shipment of 25 were sold the first 
day. 

Item 2. The Buyer of one of the 
biggest department stores in New 
England writes that there are a few 
typographical errors, and adds: 
“With the necessary changes I feel 
you have by far the best book of its 
kind I have ever seen.” 


And, oh yes, the title of the book: France 
on Ten Words a Day. Our advertising man 
uses the phrase “Even if you aren’t sailing 
tonight on the De Grasse you will find this 
book an amusing way of spending $1.75,” 
For an advertising man this is moderation 
indeed. 





Ask the Concierge 
(From France on Ten Worps A Day) 


Casting editorial dignity to the winds, The 
Sanctum reproduces one of the illustra- 
tions. The book has twelve more like them, 
(drawn by Peter Arno of Whoops Dearie 
fame) and over 180 pages of text showing 
you how to talk and gesticulate French 
like a Ten Year Resident. 


MNONEN Each mail brings in dozens of 


requests for a brochure on Arthur Schnitz 
ler, which we have just published. A copy 
of it will be sent to any reader of The Inner 
Sanctum upon receipt of four cents in 
stamps. It is an intimate record of the man 
and his work, written in Vienna by one of 
our editors. 


MNONEN For the past two months F. 


Grecory Harrswick (one of The Cross 
Word Puzzle Book editors) has been work- 
ing on a book entitled Guggenheim. We do 
not look to this book to replace Cross 
Word Puzzles, but it has many interesting 
home-wrecking possibilities. Guggenheim 
is anold parlor favorite of the cognoscentia. 
More any minute now. 
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SPEAK 70 the 
EARTH 


“A wise picture of 
that curious new 
West... flashes 
of epic beauty.” 
—N.Y. Herald Tribune 


cA Novel by 
SARAH 
COMSTOCK 
$2.00 


Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 












PEP sUNICORNA I 


THE 
LONE ADVENTURER 


A Poem 
by 


Stanton A. 
Coblentz 





*‘A high spirited and beautiful 
treatment of a vivid human story,” 
says Edwin Markham $2.00 


UNICORN-PRESS pp 
SEast $7" St.NewYork 
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_ Congaree Sketches 
By E. C. L. ApAMs 


Stories of Negro life in Heaven, 
Hell, and the Congaree swamps way 
down in South Carolina. Stories 
which you will not easily forget, full 
of humor yet not always so comic 
after all. 


With an 
Paul Green 


introduction by 


The University Press takes the keen- 
est pleasure in introducing these re- 
markable stories and sketches to the 
reading public. Dr. Adams should 
take his place alongside the greatest 
tellers of Negro stories. G. C. Taylor 
says: “I know of no more faithful 
representation of actual Negro nature 
with all its infinite variety of pathos, 
tragedy, and humor.” Price $2.00. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NortH CAROLINA PREss 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 














Just Published—ith Complete Kevision 


SWIMMING 


SCIENTIFICALLY TAUGHT 
By FRANK EUGEN DALTON 
The standard book on swimming, now com 
pletely revised and reset, with much new material, 
records of the latest Emglish Channel swims, 
and 8&7 photographic illustrations specially posed, 
Instruction for beginners and also for experts, 
written by an expert ‘swimmer—a_ son of the 
Captain Dalton who swam the English Channel in 
1890 and who during his life saved 278 persons 
from drowning. How to get the greatest speed 
and distance out of the side, back and breast 
strokes, the trudgeon and the crawl; directions for 
all known ways of diving and trick swimming; 
floating, sculling. life-saving reviving drowning 
persons, etc. New chapters on _ long-distance 
swimming, keeping fit by swimming, etc 
12mo. Cloth. 273 pages. $1.75, net; $1.89, post-paid 
All Booksellers or the Publishers 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 








15% DISCOUNT ALL BOOKS 
Elmer Gantry $1.85 
Napoleon $2.35 
Story of Philosophy $3.85 
Postage, 8c vol.; free over $5 
Write for catalog of sets, remainders 
& curiosa at % off. 


GERRY PASCAL LIEBERMAN 
24e 


Fifth Ave., New York 








The World of Rare Books 


By FrepertcK M. HopxKins 


HIGH CONRAD PRICES 


HE collection of first and rare editions 
of Joseph Conrad’s writings formed by 
his friend Richard Curle was sold at the 
American Art Galleries on April 28, 234 
While the collection 
contained none of Conrad’s major manu- 


lots bringing $38,512. 


scripts, it was extraordinarily complete in 
his published writings and of unique asso- 
ciation interest. The highest price, $2,225, 
was paid by Dr. Rosenbach for the first 
issue of the first edition of “Chance,” pub- 
lished in 1913, of which it is said that about 
fifty copies were put in circulation. The 
original autograph manuscript of “Christ- 


, 


mas Day at Sea,” written in ink on one 
side of ten quarto sheets, sold for $1,650. 
An autographed copy of ‘“Almayer’s Folly,” 
the novelist’s first book, realized $1,200; a 
presentation copy of the first, privately 


Remi- 


niscences,” $1,050; an autographed copy of 


printed trial edition of ‘Some 
the first edition of “Lord Jim,” $1,000; an 
inscribed copy of the first edition of ‘The 
Mirror of the Sea,” $950; an autographed 
copy of “Romance,” $925; and the first 
edition of “Twixt Land and Sea,” $8oo. 


These are extraordinary prices for an 
author who published his first book in 1895 
and whose full recognition is so recent. 


FACSIMILE OF A RARE BOOK 


HE first American edition of Lewis 

Carroll’s “Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland” was published in 1866 by D. 
Appleton & Company, of this city. The 
same firm now after the lapse of more than 
sixty years has brought out a facsimile re- 
print, bound in red muslin, with gilt edges. 
The original format with the Tenniel illus- 
trations was happily conceived and has been 
deservedly popular, The first edition is 
excessively rare and brings a high price, 
and this reprint will undoubtedly receive a 
among booklovers. The 
which the American 
first edition was published are related in a 
foreword to this reprint. William Worthen 
Appleton happened to be in London at the 
time of its first appearance. He was 
captivated with the book and immediately 


warm welcome 


circumstances under 


purchased a large part of the first edition, 
which the English publisher was glad to 
sell because both author and artist were dis- 


satished with it. They were begging for a 


new revised edition of the work, the sale 
of which had been a disappointment. The 
early sales in this country were quite as 
disappointing as in England. Suddenly and 
unexpectedly the book found its market and 
the supply was quickly exhausfed. In the 
vears since, this story has been 
many formats and illustrated by 
artists, but the Tenniel 


ssued in 
different 
illustrations hav 
never lost favor. 


\ PHILOSOPHICAL VIEW 
N the last during which the 
Britwell Court Library was being dis 
persed at Sotheby’s, English opinion about 


decade, 


American collectors has been going through 
a transformation. In the sale of the earlier 
parts there was little respect and much bad 


feeling shown toward American buvers 








At its conclusion a great change 
The London Times, in discussing American 
competition, takes the following broad and 
philosophical view: 


IS apparent 


“The American claim for its share in the 
literary heritage of Great Britain is un- 
deniable and unanswerable; and it is per- 
haps better for rare books to be in American 
libraries where they may be seen and 
examined than to remain almost unknown 
and quite inaccessible in private libraries in 
England 
century or so, American bibliographers hay 
done a vast amount of valuable spade work 
in English bibliography, and the acquisition 


During the past quarter of a 


of a greater portion of the unexplored 
treasures of Britwell Court will greatly tend 
to increase this activitv; so we have at least 
some consolation in witnessing the wholesale 
exportation to the United States of our 
literary treasures.” 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
‘T_T Centaur Bookshop’s “Broadside for 


Spring” listing the more important 
distinction 


typographically that has characterized _ its 


publications, has the same 


predec essors, 


vr oF 
\ copy of Fenlon’s “Les Aventures de 
Telemaque,” 1785, recently brought 161, 
ooo frances at a sale at Hotel Drouet, Paris 
This is a two volume royal quarto edition 


with the imprint, “Paris 
de Monsieur,” 


De Imprimerie 


printed on vellum paper, 


with seventy-two plates after Monnet by 
Villiard, unique in that it included twenty 
five unpublished drawings in sepia de la 


Barbier which have never been engraved 








Theodore 
Dreiser’s 
latest book 


ERE, if anywhere 

in American litera- 
ture are the realities of 
American life presented 
with sincerity, courage 
and noble impartiality. 
Here you have—the reality of 
passion (Convention) — the 
reality of lust (Typhoon)- the 
reality of greed (Phantom 
Gold)—the reality of faith (S¢. 
Columba and the River)— 
the reality of illusion (The 
Mercy of God), etc 


At all bookstores. $2.50 








BON! & LIVERIGHT 
61 W. 48th St., N.Y. 





MCDEVITT-WILSONS 
Greetings 


to the 


A. B. A. 


$0 Church St. (Hudson Terminal) 





Cortlandt 
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a NEW & OLD BOOKS $3 COLLECTORS ITEMS : : PRINTERS & BINDERS + WRITERS’ SERVICES 
ng | Single insertion rate: 7 cents a word 
im on ee ee a ee oe 
ia. 
J AUTOGRAPHS o- FOREIGN LITERATURE LANGUAGES FIRST AND LIMITED EDITIONS. Cata- 
; isa talent . e as ’ logue No. 2 on request. Modern American and 
oe ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM MASTERKEY English Authors, N« Press, Art, Literat 
‘ ‘ ams Lngilis f thors, ynesuch ess, / » iterature, 
celebrities of all nations bought and sold. Send books. Free catalogue, state language desired. to all languages. Primers, $1.95; Chinese | ' . 
an. , : shan : Schoenhof’s—established 1856. 387 Washington § be , Anthropology, Bruce Rogers, Americana. J. 
for price list. Walter R. Benjamin, 578 Madi- i SAGE” Des French, Spanish, Alphagrams, 3oc. Dictionaries, Henry Guntzer, Jr., 51 North Regent Street 
son Ave., New York City. Publisher The Col- $1.98. Languages, 3 West goth, New York. Port Chester, New York. 
lector, $1. Established 1887. GENERAL ITEMS ——_—_——__ —_———$$ 
a GOODSPEED’S BOOK-SHOP IS A NA OUT-OF-PRINT en re ee ee 
BARGAIN OFFERS TIONAL INSTITUTION. By our catalogues books about the history of New York City and 
Er stock is made available to book-lovers and OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED at State. Arthur B. Carlton, 503 Fifth Avenue, 
SEV omen LAS AND IMPORTANT collectors wherever located. The following ar very lowest prices. We supply Libraries and New York. 
MBRARIES, consisting of desirable books on now in print and will be sent free on request ‘olleves. BANNER LIBRARY SERVICE, 
- possible subjects, now on sale. Collectors, 165- Art and Allied Subjects. 166—Rare and 114 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. SPECIALISTS 
Librarians and general book buyers will find a Choice Books. 167—Miscellaneous. No. 164, osemienaeat a ee ee : 
great number of choice and interesting items, Genealogies and Local Histories will be sent on ae AK By ; THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
moderately priced. It will pay you to visit our somite ten cents. Goodspeed’s Book-Shop, meee Nt — of Lcooanainns pene 114 East 57th St. Books on Occultism, Mysti- 
sh Oo till 1 M. Dauber & Pi 92 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. International Studio, etc. Salisbury, 87 Fourth cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
shop. pen ti op. m M. auber & ine ——___ : . » -_ The Tarot, He i Alcher Symbolis Th 
; cates ogra ; , Avenue, New Work Cie, irot, rmatica, chemy, Symbolism, The 
Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Ave., at 12th Street, O’MALLEY’S BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus Rosicrucians, Theosophy, Comparative Religions, 
New York. Ave. (75th St.) Large stock of good books on right sae z Ancient Civilizations, Mythology, Folklore, d 
len — many sdijune. Prices reasonable. Expert service. OUT-OF-PRINT books promptly supplied at kindred subjects—old, rare and out of-peint, ae 
THOUSAND OF BOOK BARGAINS listed Open evenings. most reasonable prices. National Bibliophile and contemporary. 
in our catalogue No. 151 all new and in perfect - — Service, 347 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Caledonia 0047. 
— ~: > WEST. ’ : local histor 
condition, at 50% and less from regular prices. et ae z a mee — c ith p Ag WRITERS’ SERVICE 
ae wad ee et pee Mri THE OUT-OF-PRINT department of BRUS- 
+ r ipon request. Shop, 312 West 34th St., New York. PPricirastcons ates i partment o ‘ caneaiad sya ela 
ar as = EL’S wil ocate the books you want. russel’s RS’ ) R STS 
SEI BOONSELLERS EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. Pratt, 161 57 Fourth Avenue, New York. REP ERE S SsSUe 
+ of ; low ¥, tera ivise nd edito i t _ 
J 832 Westct Ave. New York, NX. Sixth Ave., New York. = a y Adviser ere . tor. Live fiction; 
tin : ; Seeman IT-OF-PRINT books of all descriptions Short Stories, Novels, Plays, Motion Pictures, 
“THE WORLD AT MIDNIGHT” contains os — . ' ~ . ee M t GRACE ATRD, IN¢ 
‘ REMAINDER CATALOG of new books sent each month our unusual catalog of odd and also magazines and first editions supplied. Want $2 Ma \ New York. Vanderbilt 9344 








free 


Mercury Book Mart, 1472 Broadway, New 
York City. 


BOOK BINDINGS 


LEATHER BOOK BINDINGS RESTORED 
and preserved. New life to crumbling or dried 
out leather. Easily applied. Send for free sam- 
ple can “Leathervita.” Small and large Libraries 
treated. J. C. Lewis Co., 2 West 47th Street, 
New York. 


strange books, autographs, prints and literary 
curiosities. Open Book Shop, 58 West Washing- 
ton, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED 





WELL EDUCATED YOUNG SPANIARD 
speaking both Spanish and English, desires posi- 
tion doing work in Spanish and Latin-American 


Literature research. Box 50. 


lists of libraries, will receive our prompt atten- 
tion. No charge for this service. THE KALKI 
LIBRARY SERVICE, 3 Cedar St., New York. 


RARE EDITIONS 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 
teresting catalogue of Books from 165th to 2oth 
Howes 


Century, mailed free on application. 


Bookseller, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY ADVISER. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse criticised 
and marketed. Special department for plays and 

tion pictures. The Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 
135 East Fifty-cight Street, New York. 


AUTHORS’ PUBLICATION SERVICE, Edi- 
torial, Manufacturing, Distributing, etc. Biog- 
raphies, Histories, Special Works, Genealogies, 
Theses, etc. The Branwell Company, 406 West 
31st Street, New York, N. Y. 
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